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FOR SPRING CROPS OF 1872. 
i (ESTABLISHED 1848.) 
To the FARMERS and PLANTERS of Maryland and the South generally. 


Horner’s Maryland SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


(We court the Chemist’s inquiry.) 

After 23 years’ experience in the Fertilizing busincss, and after establishing a wide reputation for the 
purity and excellence ef bis Bone Dust, the subscriber has been induced to prepare a Phosphate suitable 
to the requirements and every way worthy the attention ef the Southern Farmer. 

The ‘*MARYLAND”’ is a rejuvenator and permanent improver of the soil. It stimulates equal to 
Peruvian Guano, and sustains equal to Bone, being composed almost entirely of these ingredients, with a 
very liberal percentage of Potash in the residuum There is no adulterater nor inferior article used—every 
part of the Phosphate being of essential benefit to the land. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its preparation, and we claim for it the greatest benefit to the farmer from the smallest outlay. 

For Cotton, Wheat and Corn, and as a general stimulant and aliment for worm and impoverished 
Jand, there can be nothing superior. It is warranted to run as high in Ammonia, and higher in Bone 
Phosphate, than any other fertilizer in the market. 

Price $50 per ton, in new bags. No charge for delivery. ‘ 


JOSHUA HORNER, MJr., 


Manufacturer and General Commission Merchant. Office and Warehouse, 54 S. Gay street. General 
Warehouse, corner Chew and Stirling streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bone Dust $45, Bone, Meal $50, Dissolved Bone $42, 


Our own manufacture, in new bags; Eastern and Western Bone Dust, $35. Peruvian Guano delivered 
from Peruvian Gorerament Warehouse at the lowest rates. No charge for delivery. 


jan-tf. i JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN 


TH AND 
LAND RENEWER. 


This Sustain is a specific restorer of the exhausted properties of impov- 
erished and overstrained land. 

It gives vigor to the young plant, promotes its rapid growth, and insures, in 
the matured crop, a thickened, heavy leaf. 

It is especially adapted to worn land, and will generously repay the cost of 
its outlay in the quality and quantity of the Tobacco Crop, besides permanently 
improving the soil and raising it to its virgin standard, 

Three eminent Chemists say it has all the prerequisites of a first-class 


Fertilizer. 
It will be its own best advocate with its patrons. 


$50 PER TON. NO CHARGE FOR DELIVERY. 


JOSHUA HORNER, ZJr., 
54 S. Gay street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SHROPSHIRE-DOWN SHEEP. 


Being recently in the vicinity of “ My 
zaudy’s Manor,” the farm of Hy. Carroll, Esq. 
of Baltimore Co., we called on that gentle- 
man to see his flock of Shropshire-Down 
Sheep, he having purchased some of the im- 
portation made into this port in January last 
by Mr. Fowler. Mr. ©. is one of the few 
farmers in Maryland who has commenced a 
flock of the Shropshires, and we were anxious 
to learn from so experienced a flock-master 
the result of his experiment. Mr. Carroll, it 
will be remembered by many of our readers, 
was formerly enlisted in favor of the Cots- 
wolds, and at the State shows near this city, 
successfully competed with the best breeders 
of that variety from this and other states. 
Many who are still on the stage of action will 
remember the splendid specimens of the Cots- 
wolds from Delaware, presented by the Messrs. 
Reybolds and B. Jackson; from Virginia, by 
Col. Ware; from Maryland, by Messrs. Wm. 
Jessop, Jas. T. Earle, J. N. Goldsborough and 
others, which graced tke pens of the Society ; 
and those of Mr. Carroll were always promi- 
nent in the contest for superiority. He im- 
ported largely from England at one time, and 
had a yery valuable flock; but in a single 
night, nearly one-half of them were destroyed 
by dogs, which made a descent upon them in 
his fields. Deeming it hopeless to continue 
in the business, he soon after this calamity 
sold off the balance of his flock, the most of 
them, we believe, to Co]. Ware, an eminent 


breeder of Clarke Co., Va., who, during the | 
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terrible contests of the war which ravaged 
that section of the Old Dominion, had all of 
his beautiful flocks taken or destroyed by the 
contending armies. 

Mr. Carroll subsequently determined to re- 
new his attempts at establishing a flock, and 
having adopted a summary mode of getting 
rid of all intruding dogs entering his fields at 
night, is now, we believe, freer from damage 
than heretofore from their incursions. In 
re-commencing sheep raising, he determined 
to try a new breed, which comparatiyely but 
a few years ago was brought into notice in 
England, and he has now a considerable num- 
ber upon his farm, mostly of his own raising. 
He however bought a Buck of the breed, from 
one of the former importations of Mr. Fowler, 
from which, with the ewes purchased last 
winter, he is now breeding, and our object is, 
to give some description of this breed, which 
we think will, ere long, be considered among 
the most valuable for this country, combining 
as it does, several of the most desirable quali- 
ties—among the most prominent of which 
are, the good quality of the meat, the size of 
the carcass, the quantity of the fleece, and 
hardiness of constitution. The importation 
above alluded to, was probably a fair speci- 
men of these sheep, and the rams elicited high 
commendation for their size, form and com- 
pactness of body. Allen in his “American 
Farm Book,” describes the Shropshires as a 
third larger than the Southdowns, and sup- 
poses that they are descended from the same 
original race as the latter,—the Hampshire 
Downs,—and probably crossed with one of 
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the larger coarse-wooled breeds of England. 
“In quality and appearance (he adds) they 
much resemble the South Downs; but whether 
for wool and mutton purposes, they are really 
superior, other than in their weight of car- 
cass and fleece, is yet a question. The pure 
high-bred South Down, in flavor and quality, 
is the choicest mutton sheep that we have, 
and over rolling, or hilly lands, with sweet 
grasses, no other breed equals them for that 
purpose, although in weight of fleece, in pro- 
portion to that of the carcass, they fall be- 
hind the long-wooled varieties. The Shrop- 
shire-Down partakes, to much extent, of the 
same characteristics.” 


AN FARMER 


and that of many intelligent gentlemen with 
whom I have conversed. The Cotswold sheep 
and its crosses with the South-Down are less 
liable to diseases of all kinds; they are more 
prolifie, better nurses, and less liable to lose 
their lambs than the Merino. The lambs are 
more vigorous and hardy ; then add their early 
maturity, their fitness for market at 18 months 
old, and their almost double value when in 
market, and you have advantages which far 
outweigh the additonal amount of food which 
the mutton sheep may consume, in proportion 
to his size. I have said nothing about the 
difference in their value of the wool, because 
I believe there is very little difference; if there 


|isany, itisin favor of the mutton breed in 


What is thus said of the South Downs, is 
eminently correct; for the epicure, no other 
mutton can begin to compare with it—but for 
the general purposes of the country, and 
especially for profit to the breeder, the Shrop- 
shire-Downs are preferable. It is admitted 
that they are one-third larger than the South- 
Downs, and it is probable it will be found 
that they come to maturity much earlier, par- 
taking in that direction of the characteristics 
of the other branch of the cross, the Leices- 
ter, perhaps, but more probably the Cotswold, 
the latter being in this respect more valuable 
than the 
will fit them for the butcher in almost half 
the time of the South-Downs—and as those 


black-noses. Their rapid growth 


who “go in” for mutton in our markets, as a 
general rule, do not tarry in their purchases 
to enquire about the breed, the larger the car- 
cass, and the earlier it is fit for slaughter, are 
considerations not to be overlooked—still the 
extreme fatness of the flesh of the larger 
breeds, will doubtless have an influence in 
preventing the consumption being as great as 
might otherwise be the case—and hence, the 
Shropshire-Downs may very well be expected 
to obviate that difficulty, giving more evenly | 
divided proportions of fat and Jean. But the 
great point that is now to be considered, is 
the most profitable variety for the raiser— 
and we have some evidence before us where 
that question has been tested—taking it for | 
granted, that the breed now being considered 
is mainly a cross of the South-Down upon 
the Cotswold. In a letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, from Clarke Co., Va., 
published in the Report for 1870, we find the | 
following facts upon this subjeet, evidently 
from a reliable and intelligent source :— 

“It is far more profitable to keep the dif- 
ferent varieties of the mutton breeds than the 
fine wools or Merino breed in this portion of 
Virginia. I say this from my own experience 


this country. In January, 1869, I agreed to 
take from a gentleman in this county 100 
Spanish Merino ewes to keep on shares—he 
giving me one-half of the lambs and one- 
half of the wool for keeping them until the 
fall of 1869. They were put in a field of 75 
acres sod, with 45 acres of woodland attached ; 
the pasture was good; and they fattened upon 
it. Atthe same time, 25 ewes of Cotswold 
and Southdown were put in the field; the 
Merinos, in the spring, produced 56 lambs ; the 
25 Cotswold and Southdown ewes raised 24 
lambs. The feed was the same, and the same 
care was bestowed upon each flock, for they 
were together all the time. All the Merino 
lambs were sold in October, 1869, at $2 per 
head, except five, which had the foot-rot so 
badly they could not be driven to market; 
the Cotswold and Southdown would have 
brought double the money per head. These 
views apply to this county, which is only 
fifty miles from Washington, D. C., and about 


| eighty-five miles from Baltimore.” 


Mr. Carroll informed us that his imported 
ewes sheared nearly ten pounds each, about 
equal to the fleece of the buck. The wool is, 
we suppose, finer than that of the Cotswolds, 
and not equal to that of the South-Downs. 
On the whole, the value of the breed may be 


| considered as fairly represented in the above 
| statement from Clarke Co., Va. 


We consider it a cause of congratulation 


| that this breed of sheep is to be added to the 


numerous other fine classes of animals which 


| have been introduced into this state, from 


which to be disseminated North and South— 


| and who can estimate the benefits thus to be 
| conferred upon the country, by every public 


spirited movement of the kind! 

Mr. Carrell, like most of the other land- 
holders near this city, has the Alderney cattle, 
and we found grazing on a lot near the dwell- 
ing, some beautiful specimens of the breed, 
pure bred and crosses, the latter, though, so 
nearly full bred as to readily pass for such, 
and to our taste, were superior calves to the 
thoroughbreds. Mr. C. agrees with the gene- 
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ral opinion in regard to this race of cattle, 
that they decidedly improve on their intro- 
duction to the fields of this country—and for 
the practical purposes of the dairy, a cross 
upon our common stock, if well selected, will 
be found for general use more profitable than 
the pure-bred. 

Mr 


bracing, we believe, some two thousand acres 


Carroll has prepared his farm, em- 


or more, though not all under cultivation, for 
stall-feeding cattle, which he has been prac- 
ticing for a number of years past, up to the 
last, but he congratulates himself that, in con 
sequence oi the high price of hay, he has omit 
ted his usual practice the past year. Probably 
he hus the most extensive and complete ac- 
commodations for the business of any other 
farmer in Maryland. Although his stabling 
when he commenced stall-feeding, would ac- 
commodate some seventy to a hundred head 
of stock, he has erected in addition thereto 
within the last few years one of the most 
complete stables that we have ever seen, ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of the fatten- 
ing of cattle; it has two rows of stalls, aud 
special reference has been had to ventilation 
and convenience of feeding, and a bountiful 
supply of water, with which this and all the 
numerous other buildings are supplied from 
a spring half a mile off, from which pipes are 
laid to the dwelling, and thence to the horse 
This 
cattle stable, of which we have been speak- 


and cattle stables, the hog pens, &c. 


ing, is a model building for the purpose in- 
tended, and it was almost a melancholy sight 
to see its broad and comfortable quarters en- 
tirely unoccupied. 

The wheat and 
Manor were probably unsurpassed in their 


grass upon this elegant 
appearance by any other farm in the circuit 
of some miles through which we passed, and 
yet its owner anticipated not more than a 
yield of the seed sown and a sufficient supply 
for home consumption from the hundred acres 
in wheat, and net more than a third of the 
usual amount of hay from his beautiful mea- 
dows. We hope, however, the rains which 
had commenced about 
will agreeably disappoint these calculations. 
The whole estate of “‘ My Lady’s Manor” is 
probably not exceeded in its entirety by any 


other in Maryland—embracing almost every | 


convenience and comfort which can be de- 
vised. 


well done, and the eye of the owner, or that 


the time of our visit, | 


Everything that is done, is evidently | 


of one of his sons, is over every operation 
the farm—the best of hands are em- 
ployed, the most perfect implements are al- 
ways secured for their use. many of which, 
together with the machinery for his mills and 
for the building and repairs of the continually 
increasing number of the outhouses and tene- 


upon 


ments for his hands, are made by most com- 
petent mechanics in his own complete work- 
shop and smithery. All the improvements 
upon this estate were made under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the present owner, 
who in early life entered upon it, temporarily 
residing in a tenant house tuereon until the 
elegant, spacious and commanding mansion 
now occupied by his family was erected, since 
which time every improvement has been 
made, and the many acres now having the ap- 
pearance of a vast garden spot, with all the 
adornments of fruits, flowers, shrubbery and 
ornamental trees and plants of the most taste- 
ful character, bespeak the master mind of the 


proprietor. Long may he happily live to en- 


joy it, surrounded as he is by his descendants 


to the second generation. 
—eee 
TOBACCO. 


The communication from our correspon- 
dent, Mr. White, of Conn., published in our 
April No., was read doubtless with/much in- 
terest, and we hope will be the means of stir- 
ring up the planters of the Southern states, 
where it was formerly supposed the weed 
could alone be produced with profit, to a bet- 
ter system of cultivation than late 
years been practiced. It is very evident that 
the soil and climate of Maryland and other 


has of 


of the old tobacco-growing states, are capable 
of producing as large a quantity of tobacco 
as Connecticut or Massachusetts, and probably 
of as fine a quality, and yet, as will be seen 


y the table annexed, compiled by us from 


official sources, about one-fourth the number of 
acres in cultivation in Connecticut, compared 
with our own State, produced a money value 
in the crop far above the latter. These tables 
should open the eyes of our planters to a 
closer examination of the subject—and per- 


| haps Mr. White gives the key to unlock the 


secret why such a difference exists in the pro- 
duct of the two states—the want of faith in 
the application of manures. 

And here we will remark, (and if we are in 
error we hope our correspondent in Connec- 





ticut, or others, will correct us,) that it is only 
of late that the Eastern planters have used as 
liberally as they are now doing, of stable ma- 
nure, which they are sending far and near to 
obtain at enormous prices in comparison to 
what were formerly paid, having found, as 
we are informed, that mineral manures had 
ceased to operate as beneficially on the to- 
bacco crop as they had formerly done, and 
hence the recourse now to the organic ma- 
nures of the farm-yard. 

This brings us to the examination of a re- 
port made to the U.S. Patent Office some ten 
or twelve years ago, by Dr. Chas T. Jackson, | 
an eminent chemist of Boston, in which he 
gave the analysis of a rich soil, and also of a 
poor one for tobaccu, in Prince George's Co., 
Md., which he compared with the analyses of 
soil from the Connecticut river alluvion (pro- 
ducing, then, from 2000 to 2500 Ibs. per acre) 
—the result was, that “the Maryland soils 
were found to contain a much larger propor- 
tion of valuable magnesia than those of the 
hence the | 
large proportion of magnesia in the Maryland 
tobacco; while the lime salts take the place 
of the magnesia in the Massachusetts to- | 
bacco”’—and the conclusion stated was, that | 
whilst “the Connecticut 
needed the addition of a sulphate, either in 


Connecticut river alluvion, and 


river tobacco soils 


the form of a sulphate of magnesia, or sul- 
phate of potash, the Maryland soils needed 
more organic matter in the form of soluble 


humus and ammonia producing manures.” 
From the analyses of tobacco plants from 
Maryland, Dr. Jackson concludes that it is | 
quite important to restore the tobacco stalks 
to the soil, since they carry off 40 per cent. of 
potash, 9 per cent. of soda, and 124 per cent. 


of phosphoric acid, all valuable ingredients. 
“Tf the soil need humus it will be best to rot 
the stalks, but if it contain an abundance of 
In 
giving the constituents of the stalk of the 
Md. tobacco of a much worn soil, it is stated 
that there is exhibited “a remarkable propor- 
tion of lime, more than twice as much as that | 
in the stalks from the most fertile soil, but | 


vegetable matter, they should be burned.” 


there is a great falling off in the potash, and 
some in phosphoric acid and soda. Lime 
seems to have been substituted for potash. 
In this case a liberal dressing with wood ashes 
would be the proper fertilizer. In the analysis 
of the ash of tobacco seeds, the phosphates | 
and the potash are the most important ingre- | 
dients, as they are of most seeds.” 
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| is cured sufficiently for stripping. 
| suffer my fires to get low, except in the heat 


We are anxious to see this old favorite 
staple of our own and other states to the 
up its product to equal 
the best of the other states, and hence in our 


South of us, bring 


earlier numbers of this volume, (to which we 
refer new subscribers interested in the cul- 
ture,) we have given numerous hints as to the 
best mode of its cultivation in our own and 
We now add thereto the fol- 
lowing suggestions from a 


other states. 
most successful 
planter of Tennessee, which may be useful to 
in other states. We copy it from the 
Clarksville (Tenn.) Tobacco Plant of a recent 
date :— 


those 


“When plants are backward, as they are 
this season, I sprinkle my beds well with 
strong liquor dripped from stable manure. 
The best way of obtaining the liquor is from 
a drip, which I built near my beds after the 


| fashion of an ash hopper, put up one or two 


wagon loads of good manure, and pour on 
enough water to wet thoroughly and then as 
much as is needed to make the drip. I can 
always observe the good effect in forty-eight 
hours. 

“T always prepare my land well and plant 
as early as possible, cultivate it thoroughly, 
causing a rapid growth. I never prime my 
tobacco when topping, as is the usual cus- 
tom. The plant is full of sap and very tender 
at that stage, and breaking off the ground 
leaves at the same time the top is taken out, 
causes the stalk to bleed more freely under 
the scorching rays of the sun and stints the 
growth. Itopas high as wanted, and leave 
such ground leaves as are in the way, to be 
broken off when suckering—ground leaves 
get their growth by the time the plant is in 
topping, and more of the substance of the 
stalk is lost by the bleeding from breaking off 
than is absorbed Dy the leaf remaining, while 
the better leaves are protected from dirt.— 
Ground leaves may be broken off with the 
second growth of suckers without danger to 
the plant, as the stalk is then hard. Accord- 
ing to my experience most of farmers cut their 
tobacco too soon, Lalways let my crop stand 
until thoroughly ripe—for some time after it 
appears ripe. My plan is to house my tobacco 
immediately after it is cut. If I want a dark 
rich color, I start my fires as soon as I dis- 
cover yellow spots coming in the leaf. First 
small chip fires all over the floor of the barn, 
so that the heat will be regular, keeping slow 
fires one day and night, and then continually 
increasing the heat for three days, and then 


; keep up constant fires for a week, firing hard. 


I generally carry my cot to the barn and stay 
by the fires day and night, until the tobacco 
I never 


of the day, when there is danger of burning 
the barn. It will not do to build up fires 
during the day and then let them die out at 
night. This will cause a sweat, and large 





sappy tobacco is certain to house-burn, which 
destroys the body, weight and flavor, and it 
is impossible to put such tobacco on the mar- 
ket in good order. I have known farmers to 
build large fires at the beginning, scald their 
tobacco black, then let them die out and the 
tobacco get in a strut, or house-burn condi- 
tion, making it very little better than frosted 
tobacco. In stripping, this house-burnt is not 
separated from sound tobacco, it affects the 
order, condition and sale of the crop, and this 
accounis for the low price of much tobacco 
that appears large and leafy, when on close 
inspection the buyer discovers that the body, 
substance and flavor is destroyed by house- 
burn. 

“T planted last year 36,750 hills yellow mam- 
moth tobacco, ten and a half acres, and here 
is my account of sales by Messrs. Harrison & 
Shelby: 

Price. 


én oe See OO..20 cs 


. 


Amount. 
. $182 25 
164 47 
256 43 
302 40 
205 10 
148 99 
167 00 


Weight. 
hhd....1,350. 
hhd.. . || ree 
hhd SS ee 
bhd. . 063,000... 
hhd. ...1,465... 
bhd....1,505 
hhd....1,670 
hhds. 11,065 $1,426 64 

Average per hundred a fraction over $12.88.” 

High Prices.—The following items we an- 
nex, and will probably dismiss the subject for 
the present season :— 

In N. Carolina, (says the Roanoke Nevs,) 
Mr. Mitchell Curran, of Granville county, 
sold his crop of tobacco a.few days ago for 
$3,000 cash. This tobacco was raised on less 
than eight acres of land, and was made by 
two of his sons. From the same county the 
NV: ws also reports that Capt. T. B. Lyon sold 
his entire crop, averaging $47 per hundred 
pounds. Mr. Hart sold two lots—one bring- 
ing $50 and one $150 per hundred. Mr. 5. 
Beasley sold some for $150 per hundred. 
Miss O’Brien sold her entire crop, averaging 
over $43 per hundred. Her lugs, or meanest, 
brought $27, a very extraordinary sale. 

Mr. J. W. Childress, near Danville, Va., 
with the aid of two other hands, made 12,000 
Ibs. tobacco, and everything a farmer needs 


except his seed oats—2,388 lbs., the best of 


his tobacco, brought $915.94. 


Mr. J. C. Wall, of Rockingham, N. C., with 
two hands and one horse, raised 5,644 Ilbs., 
which he sold for $1,934.80. 


In Suffield, Ct., east school district, first 
society, are thirty-seven farmers who have 
the last year raised fifty-seven acres of to- 
baceo, producing 99,046 pounds, and aver- 
aging some 1,750 pounds or more per acre. 
Some of this crop sold as high as fifty cents 
per pound, though it averaged a little more 
than thirty cents, amounting to the nice little 
sum of $32,497.22. 
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BROOM CORN. 


At the risk of wearying the reader by the 
introduction of new subjects with which to 
diversify the crops at the South, we will pre- 
sent another, that which heads this paragraph. 
A subscriber in Fauquier Co., Va., a few days 
ago, informed us that he had putin an acre of 
Broom Corn, and requested us before the 
time of harvesting, to gather and publish 
such information as would be useful in the 
disposal of the crop to the best advantage, or 
if practicable, to enable him to get into the 
manufacture of the brooms from the raw ma- 
Fortunately, on the 
following day, we had a business visit from a 
clergyman of this state, attending a religious 
convention in this city, and were enabled to 
gather from him some interesting facts, found- 
ed on his own experience, exactly suited 
to the wants of our Va. friend. The clergy- 
man alluded to, is a farmer on a small scale, 
and is an enthusiast in all matters connected 
with the cultivation of the soil—and he gave 
us all the information which will enable those 
who have already sown the seed, or will still 
do so this season, to make it pay well. The 
result of the trial of our friend, showed the 


terial raised by him. 
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realization of $60 an acre, at a very low price 
which he obtained for the brush, which was 
sold at less than the market price; he got 
6 cts per pound, besides the seed for his 
stock. 

The land is prepared the same as for a 
common corn crop; and when thus in proper 
order, open a furrow with a shovel plough, 
(or a drill will be best, to save labor.) let the 
furrows be 34 to 4 feet apart, according to the 
strength of the land, then sow the seed in the 
drill and follow with the plough to cover the 
seed. Keep it clean of weeds and cultivate 
generally as for a corn crop. Land rich or 
highly manured will produce 1000 Ibs. of the 
brush to the acre, beside the seed, which is 
equal to corn, with a little salt thrown upon 
it, for fattening hogs, and is highly relished 
by cows and horses; it will furnish more 
seed or grain than oats. If the seed is fully 
matured it is all the better for the stock, but 


it deteriorates the appearance somewhat of 


the brush part intended for making the 
brooms, not really injuring it, but gives it 
rather a reddish appearance, which causes a 
reduction in the price when sold of half a 
cent in the pound; the manufacturers prefer 
it in rather a greenish state. One man can 
tend 30 acres. A little before being ready for 
cutting, it is better to go through the lot and 
bend down the heads; they will not break. 
The stalks can be cut with a knife, the same 
as common corn stalks, and taken to the barn, 
where the product can be prepared at leisure 
times for market—but it is hardy, and if it re- 
mains out until Christmas, no difference in its 
quality is perceptible. The stalk of the brush 
which is sold to the broom makers, is cut 
about a foot in length; the buyers will not 
pay as much per pound if more than of this 
size—the lower part of the stalks will do for 
the manure heap. To separate the seed from 
the brush, after the latter is cut to the right 
size, for a small lot, nail a piece of an old saw, 
with teeth upward, to the edge of a box; 
then take a handfull of the brush and draw it 
towards you, over the saw blade, which will 
effectually separate the seeds and drop them 
into the box; sometimes it will require this 
operation to be repeated, but generally it is 
more effective than the small machines which 
are used for the purpose where large crops 
are raised, though by the latter, the process is 
more rapidly performed—the simple plan re- 
commended above, however, is amply suffi- 
cient, and especially for beginners or experi- 
menters. 

The brush stalks are very slippery, and 
when the seed is saved, they are tied up in 
bundles by a tarred string or old rope in the 
middle of the bundle, leaving the ends bushy; 
if tied at each end they wiil be apt to slip out, 
and cause trouble in handling. 

There are a number of factories in this 
city, where the material for broom making is 
bought; at our State Penitentiary, also, a 
large business is done; no doubt there are 


| crops, and of vegetation generally. 
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factories in most of the large cities and towns, 
especially at the West—25 brooms is consid- 
ered a day’s work by a hand, and the process 
of manufacturing is said to be very simple, 
and can be learned in a few hours. There 
are machines used for the manufacture, which 
doubtless with the seed can be had at any of 
the larger stores in the cities where agricul- 
tural implements and machinery are made or 
sold. 

Although the time of planting corn would 
have been best for the sowing of the seed, 
still up to the 10th or middle of July it may 
be sown with a prospect of a fair crop, if 
gotten in well, more especially as it is not 
easily affected by frost. Half a peck to a 
peck of seed will answer for an acre 

These facts are reliable, and those interested 
can make their own calculations as to the pro- 
fitableness of the culture. At the South, the 
manufacture of the brooms should be included 
in the disposal of the crop, and the profits 
thereof would thus be added to the other 
branches of the production, and probably be 
found greater. The process is simple and in- 
expensive in all its details, and will give an 
easy employment to those around and about 
every country homestead, perhaps not fitted 
for any other or more severe labor—and what 
is equally as important, will keep the money 
at home which is now sent North to purchase 
every broom with which a Southern house is 
swept. 

We have thus redeemed our promise to 
our Fauquier friend earlier than we promised, 
and he is our debtor therefor—which debt we 
will consider discharged by his sending on a 
club of new subscribers to the old “ Farmer,” as 
he promised he would endeavor to do—and 
to all others who may feel indebted for the 
above information, we would also say, go thou 
and do likewise. 


Our Agricultural Calendar, 


JULY—FARM WORK. 


This month, like the past, is a busy one to 
the farmer; indeed, in consequence of the 
backwardness of the season this year, much 
that is usually accomplished in June, will 
have to be done in July—consequently greater 
efforts are necessary to meet the demands 
pressing upon every landholder. Elsewhere 
we will have occasion to speak of the crops, 
the weather, &c., and will therefore but inci- 
dentally allude to them here, to congratulate 
our readers upon the decided change for the 
better which has taken place since our last 
number was issued, in the appearance of the 
Although 
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we have not had a sufficiency of rain to pene- 
trate the earth beyond a few inches, still the 
very frequent and copious showers which at 
intervals have been enjoyed, have had a very 
cheering effect upon the growing grass and 
grain, and it is to be hoped that, although 
average crops cannot be expected, still there 
will be realized much larger ones than the 
prospect betokened a month or more ago. 

In anticipation of the shortness of the Hay 
crop, there will probably have been an un- 
precedented breadth of land put in cultiva- 
tion, this season, for soiling purposes, with 
such crops as Lucerne, Millet, Hungarian 
grass, and Corn for fodder; and also of Roots, 
as Carrots, Mangel Wurzle or Sugar Beets, 
Potatoes and Ruta Baga and other turnips— 
the very large crops which can be raised by 
proper management of all these adjuncts to, 
or substitutes for, the hay crop, will be found 
handsomely to repay the farmer for the extra 
pains he may have taken to secure the sup- 
plies demanded for his stock, not only through 
the Fall, but also the Winter months. 


Harvesting.—At the South, the wheat 
harvest by this time is pretty well over—as 
early as the Ist June the first wheat of the 
season was in the Baltimore market, shipped 
by Branch & Scott of Augusta, Ga., and was 
purchased by our enterprising merchants, 
Messrs. T. W. Levering & McAtee, at the ex- 
traordinary price of $5.50 per bushel—the 
first lot was received Jast year on 31st May, 
one day earlier, and sold at $3 per bushel—so 
much for energy and good management! In 
our June No. we have so thoroughly gone 
over the whole ground, in our suggestions 
for preparing for the harvest and the cutting 
and securing the grain, that we do not know 
that we can add thereto at the present time. 
We therefore refer our readers to the remarks 
thercin made, to select from them such as 
may be applicable to their circumstances at 
the present time. 


Oats.—This crop, like others, suffered from 
the lateness of the season; it was necessarily 


gotten in late, and afterwards from want of 


rain and warmth, it was stunted in its early 
growth, and conseque. tly, like the wheat and 
hay, its prospect is no better than theirs—it 
will be short both in grain and s raw, and 


will afford another reason for the necessity of 


efforts to make up the deficiency, by the sub- 
stitution of other food for stock. 


Cu'!tivation of Corn.—We have so fully 


entered upon the discussion of this duty in | 


our May and June Nos. that we need say but 
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little more thereon. This crop must be kept 
clean from the time that it is high enough to 
work, until laid by—it will not do to permit 
weeds and grass to contend with it for the 
mastery, but the hoe and the cultivator should 
be kept busily employed, not only to keep it 
clean, but at the same time to keep the soil in 
a proper condition to receive the fullest ad- 
vantage from the atmospheric influences and 
the nitrogenous supplies of plant food which 
are derivable from the dews and rains of Hea- 
ven. As remarked on former occasions, the 
cultivator and the hoe are the proper imple- 
ments for this purpose after the plants are 4 
inches high or more, as the use of the plough 
is apt to lacerate the roots of the young plant 
—the philosophy of this, we need not repeat. 


Mille:—Can be sown up to the 10th of 
the month, but it would have been better to 
have gotten it in earlier. If the ground is in 
good order, it will be fit to cut in six weeks 
—but it should be heavily manured, ploughed 
deeply and thoroughly, and then harrowed 
and rolled—sow 2 to 4 pecks seed to the acre, 
(some consider the smallest quantity suffi- 
cient ;) the advantage will be realized br dust- 
ing the ground over with « bushel of plaster 
to the acre after the seed is sown, and the 
plaster and seed then harrowed in lightly and 
rolled. When sown late, the danger is that 
the frost may take it, which is very injurious 
to it; to guard against which, cut it when it 
is fully in bloom. From a deep loamy soil, 
well manured, and the land ploughed well, a 
yield of at least 2 tons or more of good hay 
can be cut from an acre—the manure suitable, 
per acre, will be, say 20 double horse-cart 
loads of stable or barn-yard manure; or 100 
Ibs. ammoniated guano and 250 Ibs. fine bone 
dust. This isa plant most suitable for the 
South, and if the farmer and planter would 
pay more attention to its cultivat.on, he would 
tind that he would be relieved from the neces- 
sity of sending North for hay. Recent pub- 
lications in the Farmer from the most reliable 
and practical men, show conclusively that, by 
furnishing the proper food for the plants, 
clover and millet and other such productions, 
can be as easily produced at the South as 
they are in the other sections of the country. 


Potatoes.—We are glad to find that the 
Potatoes are turning out better generally than 
could have been expected, as of course the 
same detention occurred in getting them in, 
as was experienced with other spring crops. 
The fall potatoes should now be frequently 
worked; keep the ground clean and well 
opened—and if you will dust them over with 
a mixture of, say 5 bushels ashes, 3 do. of 
lime, and 1 of plaster, it will be found to pay 
well. 

Turnips.—As advised last month, Turnips 
for farm stock, should have been gotten 
in before the ist of July, the Ruta Bagas 
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or Swedes being used for this purpose—they 
may, however, be sown up to the 10th of this 
month. For table use, the middle of this 
month will do to get them in, and perhaps the 
time may be extended to the middle of August 
—for the table, the early white Dutch, the Red 
Top, Yellow Aberdeen, are favorite varieties 
—the Ruta Bagas also will be found desirable 
for spring use. Ample directions are furnish- 


ed in the June Farmer, for the cultivation of 


the crop. 


Corn Fodder.—Corn for fodder can still 
be sown to advantage, and should be largely 
cultivated this season. We have already given 
ample instructions for its cultivation, and its 
harvesting for winter feeding—but we are 
satisfied that we cannot urge the matter too 
strongly upon our readers. Mr. R. H. Si- 
monds, in the Germantown Telegraph, gives 
the following as his practice in its cultivation, 
and his appreciation of its value. He drilled 
12 quarts of seed in rows two feet apart, on 
one third of an acre of mucky land, manured 
with one and a half cords fine manure, June 
3. He says: “I ran the cultivator over it 
twice, taking one-half hour each time; my 
man spent two hours following me each time 
with his hoe, which was all that was done to 
it. Icutit up, which was just as the tassels 
began to blossom. It grew ten feet high, and 
there were three hundred bundles that aver- 
aged twenty pounds each, green, making six 
thousand pounds ; and when dried it weighed 
eight pounds each, dry fodder, which I believe 
to be worth more per ton than the best hay I 
ever fed to milch cows, for they ate every par- 
ticle of it, and gave a large flow of rich milk 
while eating it.” 

One of our correspondents in this number 
speaks disparagingly of soiling stock, but his 
conclusions are not In accordance with the ex- 
perience of most farmers of this country as 
well as of Enyzland, who have given it a trial 
—and this crop is admirably adapted to the 
purpose. We have given the views of very 
able correspondents heretofore, upon this 

oint, and now add the following from the 
Mark Lane (Eng.) Express furnished by Mr. 
Mechi, the celebrated English agriculturist : 
“The longer I farm, the more I am con- 
vinced of the superior economy of soiling 
farm stock. It is cheaper and better to bring 
feed to the animal than the animal to the food, 
because in the latter case he is permitted to 
trample, excrete and lie upon it. One of the 
largest and most successful farmers | know, 
has no cumbersome, obstructive hedges to 
impoverish him; he has always folded his 
sheep and cut the grass for them—one man, a 
lad, and a horse chaff-cutter being on the 
field, there feeding the sheep green grass, 
chaff, mixed with cake, &c. He has always 
been among the very best root and corn 
growers of all my acquaintances. Green 
tares, clover, &c., are all passed through the 
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chaff-cutter for my borses and cattle, the corn 
is ground, and the roots pulped. One trial 
will prove the fact, and put money in the 
pockets of my agricultural friends.” 


Permanent Pasture.—If you contem- 
plate putting in seed for a permanent pasture 
this fall, (and August or September will be the 
right time to do so,) begin to get ready for 
the work in time, by making or purchasing 
the manures recommended in our last for 
Meadows—and as soon as possible after you 
have saved your growing crops of grain and 
grass, put your ploughs to work to get the 
ground broken up—and let us remind you, 
that you need have no fears of permitting the 
ploughshare to go too deep—not less than 6 
to 8 inches, and if several inches are added 
to the number, so much the better— when it 
is ploughed, then harrow and cross-harrow it, 
and leave it until you are ready to seed it to 
gerass—read in our present number, the com- 
munication of “ 7. G.” who shows what can 
be done in the renovation of poor Jand, and 
how to do it—thorough ploughing, the manure 
suitable to replace those constituents of the 
soil which are annually sold off the farm, and 
keeping the land in grass, will bring up other 
lands like those spoken of, that originally 
brought only three barrels of corn, to yield 
twenty barrels. Although there are not many 
farmers, especially at the South, now able to 
put on their fields a thousand pounds of bone 
dust, (and we do not think it absolutely neces- 
sary to secure the desired object, to use that 
quantity atany one dressing,) yet let such »s 
are able and wish to purchase commercial ma- 
nures, put on one-half, or even a fourth that 
amount, for a beginning, and the result will 
be fully realized, as enabling him hereafter to 
increase the dose. Mr. Woolsey is not the only 
farmer in Harford Co. who uses half a ton to 
the acre. Mr. Stevenson, an opulent and well 
known farmer (now a Senator of this state,) 
informed us that that was his standard. We 
think that some of the fertilizers sold in our 
vicinity, will yield more in the first crop than 
the bone earth will produce, but the latter 
will in the long run be the cheapest, as it will 
tell on subsequent crops for several years after 
its first application. We fully believe that 
500 Ibs. of bone dust will fully pay for itself 
every year for eight to ten years. Mr. W., 
however, we understand, considers that every 
100 lbs. after the first 500, will return a 
greater profit in proportion than the standard 
laid down by us—but where there is one far- 
mer that can afford to put out 1000 Ibs. in a 
rotation, there are a thousand that cannot do 
so—‘ big ships may put out to sea, but the 
little craft must hug the shore.” Our opinion 
is, and we tender it for what it is worth,—and 
we have some experience, facts and observa- 
tion to justify us in the remark,—that for 
every hundred pounds of bone earth, or 
soluble mineral phosphates, put upon the soil, 


| at one application, the effects will be readily 


discerned for two years—and so in proportion 
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for any greater quantity—consequently upon 
this theory, we would say, that the 1000 Ibs. 
to the acre used by the gentlemen alluded to 
above, ought to last twenty years. Prof. 
Tyson, of this city, formerly State Chemist, 
in his published Report to the Md. legislature, 
says that the good effect of bones in the 
county in which he formerly resided (Har- 
ford.) upon soils which had been long lying 
idle, after having been rendered sterile by 
improvident planting and farming of former 
times, was manifest by the production of 
heavy crops, and at the time of writing he re- 
marks, that “ whilst in Harford during May 
last, 1 had an opportunity to notice the du- 
rable effect of bones which I applied to land 
from 17 to 20 years since. All the fields to 
which they were applied continue to pro- 
duce heavy crops under the judicious man- 
agement of the present owner, Mr. Hanway.” 
The application of no other manure for grass 
lands, is superior, if equal, to that of bone 
dust. It can be applied in seeding the grass 
by itself—or if applied at wheat seeding, with 
timothy or other seeds, and in the ensuing 
spring, with clover sown on the wheat, it will 
produce a good crop of grain, and leave your 
land in excellent condition to secure fine 
rops of hay. In thus saying, we do not in- 
vend to throw doubt upon other fertilizers, 
for, as remarked above, there are some which 
will probably produce larger crops the first 
year ;—for the land owner, bone dust is most 
advisable—but for a ¢enant, there are other 
more powerful and stimulating manures, 
which will subserve his interests better—We 
speak as unto wise men—judge ye. 

We have travelled out of our way some- 
what, in these remarks, and prematurely per- 
haps, have touched upon matters intended to 
be discussed later in the year, when we are 
prepared to take up the subject of the culture 
of Wheat and other fall crops—but whilst we 
are on the Hay question, we will add some re- 
marks applicable particularly to the South. 
As heretofore remarked, the idea has been 
very generally entertained that the grasses 
cannot be advantageously cultivated in most 
of the Southern states beyond Virzinia—this, 
every day’s experience shows is a fallacy 
We recently replied to a planter in Missis- 


sippi, in answer to his query about the saving | 


of clover seed; he having been successful 
in raising clover, was anxious to go a little 
farther, and save his own seed. And in the 
June No. of the Rural Alabamian, we find an 
interesting communication, also from a Mis- 
sissippian, giving an account of the farming 
of Capt. L. A. Foote, of that State—this com- 
munication shows that Capt. F., who was one 
of the most successful farmers under the old 
system, has, since the war, labored to conform 
to the new order of things, and whilst Cotton 
is not abandoned by him, yet it is made to 
occupy a subordinate position to new indus- 
tries. He has formed nurseries of fruit, in 
order to drive out the heavy shipments of 
apples from the North, which can be supplied 


from Southern orchards, and his trees are al-! they have done for several years past 


ready producing no small portion of his reve- 
nues. He is also putting in seed for grain 
crops—and is preparing to become a strong 
competitor for the Hay trade, having had 
complete success in raising orchard grass and 
timothy—and, fine as these crops are with 
him, however, it is in Clover that his land 
specially excels Good judges estimate the 
yield will be, of clover, fully three tons per 
acre. The writer adds, “ we have seen good 
clover in many of the Northern and North- 
western states, but nowhere have we seen a 
more luxuriant growth. For the past two 
seasons, instead of grazing, ie has adopted 
the soiling system.” He prefers, in secding, 
a mixture of grasses. He has found that 
seeding grass seed with small grain, like all 
similar experiments in his vicinity, have uni- 
formly and invariably resulted in an entire 
failure of grass, and a total loss of seed, occa- 
sioned by the overshadowing influence of the 
grain crop; it becomes sickly and enfeebled, 
and wilts and dies totally, on the removal of 
the grain, not being able to withstand the 
scorching influence of the sun. In corrobo- 
ration of what is here said, and having refer- 
ence to the more general introduction of 
Clover at the South, we would refer the 
reader to the remarks of the Hon. A. B. 
Davis, of Md., on page 210 of the American 
Farmer. Capt. Foote’s method of securing a 
stand of clover, on soil otherwise too sterile 
to produce it, is worthy of imitation. He 
first plants in peas, and after this crop has 
matured, follows it up in the fall with a dress- 
ing of manure, accumulated where his clover 
was fed out to his stock, and, consequent!y, 
containing any quantity of clover seed. In 
this way he secures a good stand without the 
expense of purchasing seed. 

But much as might be said in praise of 
Capt. F.’s successful farm management, | e is 
even surpassed by Mrs. F. in the various de- 
partments of domestic duty. Goshen never 
produced finer butter, nor boasted a dairy 
kept neater, or more scrupulously clean. And 
yet the South are the importers of the pro- 
ducts of Northern dairies. 


Tobacco.—We have elsewhere given some 
interesting facts and statistics, and additional 
hints on the cultivation of this crop, to which 
we refer, and at the risk of seeming to take 


up an undue portion of our space to the sub- 


ject, we will add somewhat thereto. Congress 
has now established a more simple mode 
of taxing the weed, and the duty thereon, 
which, with the home-made liquors and a few 
items of stamp duties, such as checks and 
drafts, are alone left of all the various objects 
heretofore subject to duties under the Internal 
revenue laws; there will consequently be a 
likelihood of a permanency in ‘his department 
for several years, and those interested in 
raising and manufacturing tobacco, as well as 
the dealers therein, will be enabled to conduct 
their business on a more safe footing than 
The 
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magnitude of the tobacco trade may be gath- 
ered from the following faets, which are ex- 
tracted from a speech of Mr. Chandler, in the 
U_S. Senate, during the debate at the close 
of the session just ended, on the question of 
determining the amount of the tax hereafter 
to be charged on the article, and which was 
finally fixed, by compromise between the two 
houses, at 20 cents per pound. The revenue 
reveived during the past year by the govern- 
ment, from this article alone, was $33,578,907. 
Of that sum fourteen States paid $30,736,302, 


in the following order, to wit: the State of 


New York paid $8,804,829; the State of Vir- 
ginia paid $4,3°3,911; the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2,870,768; the State of Ohio, $2.543,- 
009; the State of Dllinois, $2,294.143; the 
State of Missouri 
Maryland, $1,544,413; the State of Kentucky, 
$1.458.262; the State of Michigan, $1,409,040; 
the State of California, $1,072,114; the State 
of North Carolina, $861,552; the 
Massachusetts, $54° 549; the State of New 
Jersey, $957,601; the State of Wisconsin, 


$530.1 l 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAY- 
MENTS. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

I take no exceptions to your comments on 
my last communication. lt is your right and 
duty us editors to express freely your opin- 
ious; but you will pardon me tor saying that 
whilst all readers have not the same taste or 
capacity, there can be no doubt that a large 
majority of your subscribers are entirely com- 
petent to comprehend every sentence that I 
have written. When I accepted your invita- 
tion to write for your journal, I explicitly 
stated that it Was not my purpose to write 
about cabbages, potatoes or turnips, but upon 
important politico-economical subjects, of 
deep interest to the agricultural community 
I was glad of the opportunity of expressing 
my views, free from all party bias, through 
the columns of a paperin which many of the 
purest and most enlightened patriots have 
given their profoundest thoughts to the agri- 
cultural public. When I call to mind the 
many learned and able essays, by the most 
gifted writers, abounding in the pages of the 
old American Farmer, Farmers’ Register and 
Southern Planter, and which have been read 
with interest and instruction by thousands of 
farmers, I cannot doubt the capacity of the 
descendants of those readers to comprehend 
my thoughts on the most difficult subjects, 
clearly expressed in plain English. Of such 
a character were the learned essays of Dr. 
Black, of Delaware, on the intrinsic value of 
land, of Judge Peters on gypsum, of Edmund 
Ruffin on calcareous manures, first published 
in the American Farmer, and afterwards ex- 
panded into the great work which has im- 


$2,106,074; the State of 
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mortalized his name; of the learned Drs. 
Muse and Stewart, on entomology and agri- 
cultural chemistry; of Taylor of Caroline 
on the rights of agriculture; of various dis- 
putants who discussed with good temper and 
taste, free trade and protec ion, as affecting 
the interests of agriculture; and the almost 
numberless essays of the Tilghmans, Lloyds, 
Goldsboroughs, Carmichaels, Bowies, Ca- 
prons, Careys, Holcombs, Carters, Harrisons, 
Wickhams, Braxtons, Garnetts, Randolphs, 
Seldens, Rives, and others, who have enriched 
by their learning the pages of these journals, 
and made them standard works of informa- 
tion for all time tocome. It is to such essays 
as these, and not to the mere matters of de- 
tail, which constitute the staple of all agri- 
cultural papers, that these journals owed their 
high reputation and extended usefulness. I 
confess that I am a great leveller, but with 
one of the most eminent living Presbyterian 
divines, “my earnest desire is to level up- 
wards.” It is said “that an empty sack can- 
not stand upright.” A people stripped of 
their property, and reduced suddenly to com- 
parative indigence, must be careful to pre- 
serve their self-respect, if they would maintain 
their social position. This can only be done 
by cultivating the mind and maintaining ¢ 
high standard of virtue. There can be no 
better instructor for farmers’ sons than a 
really enlightened agricultural journal, which 
is capable, at once, of embracing the minutest 
details, and the largest and most comprehen- 
sive subjects. 

I shall continue my course, gratified, if I 
have the company of the great body of my 
countrymen, without distinction of section or 
party; but steering my little bark by the po- 
lar star of truth, it will be matter of small 
importance, whether I sail the same parallel 
with other voyagers, or directly across their 
track, if a safe haven shall be reached. 

That a large majority of the thoughtful and 
well informed men of our country desire an 
early RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS, can 
admit of littke doubt. Mr. Charles Moran, of 
N. Y., a gentleman of large experience as 
merchant and banker, and author of a very 
instructive work on “ Money,” has, in a print- 
ed letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, discussed the subject with great 
clearness and ability. Though differing some- 
what from a small part of his reasoning, I 
concur heartily in his main conclusion, “ that 
the resumption of specie payments is a mea- 
sure absolutely necessary to the well-being 
and future prosperity of industry and com- 
merce,” and he might have added, especially 
in the producing states. The chairman of the 
finance committee of the Senate, who may be 
presumed to speak as the organ of the ad- 
m_nistration, said in a recent speech, “ that 
the government is strong enough to redeem 
at any moment. The banking system fur- 
nishes a uniform currency, and only awaits 
the mandate of the government to maintain 
it at par with gold and silver.” The Secre- 
tary and Comptroller of the Treasury also 
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acquiesce in the necessity of specie payments, 
but have a peculiar theory of their own, be- 
lieving that specie payments will come by 
natur.l causes, as soon as the currency is 
sufficiently contracted ; or the population and 
business of the country shall grow up to the 
resent, as they suppose, inflated currency. 
| have already given reasons and authority 
to show that this is an entire mistake, and 
that the currency, so far from being redun- 
dant, is entirely insufficient for the business 
of the existing population. In addition to 
those authorities, I again quote from Mr. Mo- 
ran’s letter to the Secretary, in which he winds 
up a conclusive argument on the subject, with 
the remark: “ these facts should be conclusive 


proofs that the much talked of redundance of 


the currency, exists only in the imaginations 
of men, who are as ignorant of the facts as 
they are of the theory which controls the sub- 
ject on which they write or speak.” I as- 
sume then as a postulate that the currency is 
deficient. How is the deficiency to be sup- 
plied? The plan of H. C. Carey (alluded to 
in my last article) to issue two hundred mil- 
lions more of Jegal tender notes, will never 
be approved by the public judgment. Specie 
payments have now been suspended more than 
seven years during peace, and no effective mea- 
sure for resumption has yet been proposed. 
Is it consistent with the interests of the peo- 
ple or the character of the government that 
this state of things should longer continue ? 
England suspended specie payment from 1797 
to 1819, more than twenty years, during the 
continuance of expensive wars; but in less 
than four years after the return of peace, the 
bank and government of England resumed 
specie payments, at a time, too, when the cur- 
rency was greatly redundant, and at a dis- 
count of about 25 per cent., and gold far less 
abundant than it has become since the dis- 
covery of the mines of California and Aus- 
tralia. Resumption under those circumstances 
was a severe operation. It was followed by 
a contraction of the currency, a fall in prices 
and general distress. Exactly the reverse ef- 
fect would be produced now, by resumption 
in the U. 8. The currency would greatly ex- 
pand; agriculture, especially in the South, 
would revive, and all the great industrial in- 
terests of the country receive a new impulse, 
insuring the speedy return of general pros- 
perity. The annual yield of gold fiom the 
mines of the U.S. is not short of one hun- 
dred millions; we have an equal sum on an 
average in the vaults of the sub-treasury, and 
there are other sums, great or small, hoarded 
throughout the country. It is difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the gold thus 
rendered entirely useless as money, and re- 
quiring large amounts of currency to move 
it as a commodity. Immediately on the re- 
sumption of specie payments, these vast sums 
would cease to be subjects of barter and sale, 
and resume their function as circulating me- 
dium. The government securities would ap- 
proximate more nearly the standard of gold, 
there would be less margin for speculation in 


them, and vast sums now devoted to gambling 
in gold and stocks, would be released for the 
demands of legitimate business. A mixed 
currency, consisting of the precious metals 
and convertible bank notes, would take the 
place of the present inconvertible paper 
money, and the notes would be retained near 
the branches of the exchequer or national 
bank, at which they would be redeemable, 
instead of being transmitted to the great 
money centres, to be Jent out on call, on col- 
latera s, to be used in gold and stock gumbling, 
rather than in legitimate trade. The national 
institution and specie-paying banks chartered 
by the States, acting in harmony with it, 
would form a system capable of supplying 
all the demands of agriculture, commerce and 
manufactures, perform all the fiscal operations 
of the government, and being elastic and ad- 
justable to the varying circumstances of the 
country, would be all that either the people 
or the government could require. 

Such would be some of the beneficent re- 
sults of the resumption of specie payments, 
connected with a thorough change in our 
banking system. The Treasury Department 
recognizes the fact that resumption would 
greatly expand the currency; a truth obvious 
from general reasoning and from the teach- 
ings of political economy. The Comptroller 
of the Treasury, in his last report, says, when 
gold shall resume. its functions as money, 
“there must be a considerable inflation, in 
consequence of the addition of gold and sil- 
ver to the currency.” This is precisely what 


is wanted to restore general prosperity. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to disavow all 


political motives in these papers, 1 write in 
the interest of no party or faction. My sole 
objects are truth and the public good. I have 
been admonished that it isa fruitless task in 
a country gentleman, without political influ- 
ence, position or party connexions, to assail 
so powerful a combination as the U. 8. banks. 
I assail no one; I speak for the country. 
Shall every man fold himself in the doublet 
of his own petty selfishness, and not one be 
found with sufficient independence and dis- 
interestedness to utter a word in defence of 
the true interests of the people? Is it wrong 
to say that a system devised to meet the sud- 
den exigencies of war, and wisely intended to 
be temporary, is entirely unsuited to the wants 
of peace? No art or policy can long conceal 
this truth from the shrewd and sagacious peo- 
ple of the U.8., and it is the part of wisdom 
to prepare to meet without delay, a change, 
which public opinion will surely demand. 
With this candid disavowal of all political 
motives, I express the deliberate opinion that 
the views of the Treasury Department are 
visionary and impracticable. The country 
will never grow to specie payments. The 
pro ress just now seems in the opposite di- 
rection. If this country were cut off from 
the commercial world like the Islands of Loo 
Choo, such a thing might be possible. In a 
money famine, bits of legal tender paper 
might be forced up to par with gold. But in 
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a great commercial country like this, where 
the demand for currency fluctuates with the 
seasons, and twice as much is required when 
the crops are to be moved, as in a season of 
inaction, it is not possible to keep two cur- 
rencies of unequal value in circulation. In 
dull seasons when little currency is required, 
the gold, having a value in the markets of 
the world, would go abroad, and leave the 
paper at home to perform the functions of 
money. The least rise in foreign exchange 
sufficient to justify the shipment of specie, 
would produce a difference in the value of 
gold and paper in the home market, and the 
gold would disappear from circulation. The 
Treasury has indicated no plan for the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and seems to 
rest in the delusion that they will come natu- 
rally. I have no space to examine fully these 
extraordinary views, but this discussion would 
be incomplete without a brief notice of them. 
They set at defiance the doctrines of political 
economy. It is argued that “the converti- 
bility of paper moncy into coin has always 
been an unsound element of currency.” 
“The convertibility hobby has been ridden to 
death.” “ Ultimate solvency is of far greater 
importance to the community than converti- 
bility, and the liberal and judicious use of 
credit is of far more value to the commercial 
world than the instant command of gold 
and silver.” I oppose to these crude notions 
of the Treasury Department, as expressed 
through the Comptroller of the Currency, 
who has the whole subject under his peculiar 


jurisdiction, the enlightened opinions of Jean- 
Baptiste Say, who is universally recognized 
as of the highest authority in all questions of 


political economy. He says, “ 
retain its value as money any longer than 
while it is readily and instantly convertible 
into specie. I say readily and instantly, be- 
cause otherwise people would prefer specie, 
which is at 
hesitancy taken for money.” “Specie is 
equivalent to notes of perfect solidity and 
payable at the moment; consequently it can 
only be supplanted by notes of unquestion- 
able credit and payable on demand; and such 
notes cannot be discharged by a | are security 
of the best possible kind.” 
will explain the reason why agricultural banks 
and all other schemes to issue convertible 
notes on the best possible security have al- 
ways failed. It is impossible that specie pay- 
ments can be resumed and maintained by the 
existing national banks. ‘They have no specie 
and are under no legal obligations to pay 
specie. It would be to build a credit on a 
credit. 
be the government credit ; 


paper cannot 


and the govern- 
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all times and without the least | 


And this he says | 


joined method of culture: 


AN FARMER 


liable to be changed on every change of par- 
ties. The only persons competent to manage 
such a business, are such men as the enlight- 
ened governors of the bank England, who 
have personally a deep and abiding interest 
in the success of the institution, in the honor 
of the government, and the welfare of the 
country. Such persons might be found in 
this country among gentlemen, who having 
a paramount interest in a national bank or 
exchequer as stockholders, would have the 
highest motives not only to sustain, as direc- 


tors, the interests of the institution, but the Z/ yy 


credit and honor of the government. I may 
pursue the subject,which is fruitful of thought, 
in future numbers. 
WiLLovucuBpy NEwrTon. 
Linden, Weatmoreland co , Va., June 7, 1872 


A Visit 10 the Woolsey Farm. 


Messrs. Sam’l Sands & Son: 

Gentlemen: Great success in life, arising 
from legitimate effort and honest purpose, has 
this good in it, that, besides the material re- 
sults accruing, there is an accessory effect 
exercised directly by personal contact or indi- 
rectly by side channels, not to be estimated 
by any pecuniary standard. I beg the use of 
a small portion of your valuable space to lay 
before those of your readers who may be 
struggling along a rugged road to betterment 
in agriculture, an instance that can scarcely 
fail to infuse hope and courage. At the in- 
stigation of a friend, I lately paid a visit to 
the farm of Wm. Woolsey, near Churchville, 
Harford Co., Md. This farm contains about 
275 acres of cultiv ated land; 25 years ago, or 
when Mr. W. became possessed of it, the 
yield of corn ro acre was three barrels; in 
fact, I was told in the vicinity that Mr. W.’s 
predecessors in the ownership found it diffi- 
cult to eke out a subsistence on it. Mr. W. 
now handles yearly from 150 to 200 head of 
cattle, fattened on the produce of his farm. 
His yield of corn per acre has reached on an 
area of 27 acres an average of 20 barrels; 
wheat 35 bushels per acre. This extraordi- 
nary capacity has been obtained by the sub- 
On the worn-out 
land, in the beginning, Peruvian Guano was 
employed with excellent success, but ere long 
abando.ed, in the belief that any stimulating 


| action must, in the long run, prove hopelessly 


All that the banks could pay would | 


ment would have to provide all the specie. | 


This would be to subject the credit of the 
government to the capricious will and un- 


skillful management of near two thousand | 


separate banks, without any common head, 
and under the control of two officers of the 
Treasury, who, however competent they may 
be, have no interest in the subject and are 


| ing the bone to be applied with the soil. 


| 


exhausting. Lime was tried and thought too 
slow. It occurred to Mr. W. that as grass, 
through the process of digestion became bone, 
bone returned to the soil must reproduce 
grass. Accordingly he experimented with 
bone, applying first 400 to 500 Ibs. to the acre ; 
subsequently carried up to 4 ton per acre, by 
which quantity he now abides. Mr. W. i 

averse to much ploughing; thinks it suicide 
to land. He ploughs for the three-fold object 
of getting corn, and litter, and of incorporat- 
Of 
this he applies the aforesaid quantity every 
ten years; hence breaking the sod but once 
in that period. 
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Corn is cut off, and the ground seeded to 
wheat, and that to grass, viz: timothy and 
clover, which in three or four years the green 
grass supplants. Pasture land he does rot 
mow ; mowing land he does not pasture. As 
a principle, all provender is fed on the farm; 
no more grass is Cut than is sufficient for the 
requirements of the stock kept. Last year, 
grass that would have yielded a hundred tons 
of hay, was suffered to fall. Corn fodder he 
prizes highly as a feed, and should an emer- 
gency force him to decide betwecn saving 
that or the grain, corn, he would save the 
former. Manure is put out on the sod imme- 
diately from the stables, if the state of the 
weather and condition of the ground admit— 
otherwise carefully protected under shelter. 

That there may be in the grey rock soil 
(Mr. W.’s is such) a superiority of texture or 


a characteristic adaptability to grass, would | 


not prejudice the credit which attaches to 
Mr. W. in the agricultural prodigy he has be- 
gotten. As the result of his system, his lands 


in fertility far overtop the most productive of 


his vicinity—in fact, those which approach 
nearest his own in excellence, are those on 
which his system has been in recent and par- 
tial practice. How far Mr. Woolsey’s method 
is available in part or whole for others, soil, 
locality and size of farms must determine. It 
seems there is nothing new in the world—the 
original wealth of man consisted in flocks 
and herds, and any wide departure from a 
system looking to the maintenance of them, 
will be punished by impoverishment of the 
soil. In conclusion, we must not omit to 
state that, at the start, Mr. Woolsey’s only 
bank capital was his farm; to inaugurate his 
system, he was forced to borrow money. 
Cold Bottom, Balto. Co., June 6,’72. T. G. 


A Stranger’s View of the Baltimore 
Fertilizer Business. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Having become deeply interested in the 
subject of Commercial Fertilizers as affecting 
the agricultural interests of the country, I 
started out some weeks since to make an 
inspection into the substances used and the 
various methods of manipulating those sub- 
stances practised by different manufacturers. 
As my investigations have been quite ex- 
tended, and I trust impartial, their results 
may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

I started out knowing that great ignorance 
and a share of dishonesty had, in times past, 
been manifested in this connection, yet with 


an idea and hope that a much better state of 


things was now prevalent. I confess to be- 
ing happily confirmed in the latter surmise. 
The business is comparatively a new. one. 
It is true that superphosphate was made as 
long ago as 1845, (by Mr. Andrew Coe, who 
is now in the business in your city,) and that 
bones and Peruvian Guano have always been 
sold in larger or smaller quantities for many 
years, but not until the discovery of the Phos- 


phatic Guanoes did the business assume its 
present magnitude. 

Acknowledging that bone is the best base 
for a superphosphate, when we take into ac- 
count that 100 lbs. of bone in eac! ton of 
superphosphate made in this country would 
exhaust the yearly production, we see that 
we are forced to depend upon Phosphatie Gu- 
anoes for anything like an adequate supply, 
at a reasonable cost. And when properly 
treated with sulphuric acid, these phosphates 
form an excellent substitute for what we can- 
not get in bone. We must, therefore, date 
this business back to the comparatively short 
time since mineral phosphates were used as a 
At the outset their use was not well 

understood, and the value of chemical super- 
vision in the manufacture was not appreciated. 
Now, nearly all the leading manufacturers 
employ the most competent chemists to an- 
alyze the materials, to direct the formulas, 
and to guard the quality of the product. 

All this is a long stride in the right direc- 
tion, and guarantees a valuable and uniform 
article, wherever the manufacturers have the 
desire to make one. There is now no excuse 
for any manufacturer in making an inferior 
article, and I am glad to say that there seems 
to be a desire everywhere on the part of the 
men now engaged in the business to make 
what will be satisfactory to the farmer, at as 
low a price as is consistent with a fair profit 
on the large investments necessary to carry 
on the business to advautage. 

Not to mention the names of any of the 
manufacturers, I will say that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, they seem to be fair and honorable 
men, and to understand that. having large 
sums of money invested, it will not pay them 
to sell an article which does not give satisfac- 
tion to the farmers. 

More of them are using bone than I ex- 
pected to find, in quantities from 300 to 800 
lbs. to each ton of superphosphate. Consider- 
ing the scarcity and high price of bone, this 
is creditable. 

But those who are using only mineral phos- 
phates are, for the most pait, grinding them 
very fine and using the necessary quantities 
of acid to render the largest possible per cent- 
age of it readily soluble in the soil. 

Various ammoniating substances are used, 
including Peruvian Guano, blood, meat, pork 
scraps, fish guano, horns and hoofs, ground 
crabs, &e. 

I think every superphosphate should con- 
tain a portion of Peruvian Guano, which is 
the only way in which I would recommend 
its use, but for general ammoniating purposes 
I esteem the animal matters named above 
equally valuable, if of equal per centage. 

The substances cost the manufacturers from 
$30 to $65 per ton, according to the per cent- 
age of ammonia that they contain. 

That there is still room for improvement in 
the manufacture of superphosphates I have 
no doubt, and that there has been marked 
improvement of late, is evident to the most 

i; casual investigator. 


basis. 
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Having thus put this business upon an in- 
telligent and reliable basis, these manufac- 
turers have the right to ask the .armers to an 
equally intelligent trial of their productions. 

In the first place, the planter should not 
scatter over 10 acres what is intended for 2. 

In the second place, the directions of the 
manufacturer in regard to the time and man- 
ner of use should be adhered to as far as pos- 
sible. The physician who prepares the dose 
is the best judge as to when and how it shall 
be takeu. 

In the third place, care should be taken to 

bring none of the superphosphate into direct 
connection either with the seed or with the 
growing plant. 
- Lastly, the farmers in each section should 
club together to buy in large quantities ; send 
one of the.r number direct to the manufae- 
turers with accepted paper or cask in hand, 
if possible, and they will get one-fourth more 
value than they now do for their money. In 
my opinion, the business will never be en 
tirely satisfactory until this is done 

The purchaser ought to know that when 
he pays in the Fall $50 per ton for the fer- 
tilizers he bought in the Spring, not more 
than $35 goes to the pocket of the manufac- 
turer. A portion of it is the middle-man’s 
commission; another portion covers the per 
centage of loss by the credit system; another 
portion is interest money. This tax, amount- 
ing to $750 on 50 tons of fertilizers, might be 
saved in almost any community by the farm- 
ers clubbing together to purchase that amount 
in the way I have indicated. I am satisfied 
that it would, in the long run, be for the in- 
terest of the manufacturer to foster this di- 
rect cash dealing by giving it the best terms. 
There is no other recourse for the cultivators 
of the soil in the older states than the use of 
fertilizers, and the more value they get for the 
money invested the larger purchasers they 
will become. The nearer the purchaser and 
manufacturer can come together, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

Cuas. W. DICKERMAN. 


POTASH SALTS. 


Messra. Sam’'l Sands & Son: 

Enquiries having frequently been made of 
me in regard to the quantity of Kainit Potash 
to be used, I avail myself of your columns to | 
transcribe the printed particulars lately re- 
ceived on the subject from England, prepared | 
by the best authorities, including Dr. V oelcker, | 
the analytical chemist of the Royal Agricul- | 
tural Society of England, which no doubt will | 
prove interesting to farmers in general. It is | 
particularly observed that Kainit ought sl- 
ways to be sown broadcast and never drilled, 
except in particular cases. 

Quantities recommended to the statute acre. 

For Wheat, Barley and Oats.—3 to 4 cwt. 
Kainit, + cwt. guano, 4 cwt. sulphate of am- 
monia or its equivalent, or nitrate of soda. | 
As a top-dressing in the spring, when the | 
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land has been manured, use 4 cwt. of Kainit 
per statute acre 

For Clover—Use 8 to 4 ewt. Kainit per acre. 

For Grass—Use 8 to 4 ewt. Kainit with $ 
ewt. sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of suda 
per statute acre. 

For Hops- Use 4 to 6 ewt. Kainit per statute 
acre, sown broadcast as a top-dressing. (N. 
B. Other manures as usually applied.) 

For Mangdds—Use 4 to 6 ewt. Kainit broad- 
cast, and drill half to one ewt of guano and 
2 to 3 ewt. superphosphate or dissolved bone, 
per statute acre. (N B. No salt is required, 
as the Kainit supplies it sufficiently.) 

For Swedes—Use 3 to 4 cewt. Kainit, sown 
broadcast, and drill half to one ewt. of guane 
and 2 to 3cwt superphosphate or dissolved 
bones. 

For Potatoes—Use 4 to 6 ewt. Kainit broad- 
cast, with 3 to 5 cwt. superphosphate or dis- 
solved bones per statute acre. 

The following is a table showing the amount 
of potash contained in a hundred parts of 
the ashes of some products, as per English 
analysis : 

Potash per cent : Wheat—grain 30. straw 18; Bar- 
ley—grain 32. straw 14; Rye—grain 32, straw 17; Oats 
—grain 31, straw 15; Hops—hop 25, leaf 15. vine 24; 
Flax—staik 35. seed 33; Potatoes—tubers 37, leaves 
20; Peas 43; Mangold» 22; Rape seed 25; Turnips 
22; Sugar Beet 32; Beans 37; Cauliflower 34; Cu- 
cumber 48; natural and artificial Grasses 20 to 42. 

Dr.Voelcker says: The frequent occurrence 
of wire-worm, limpness of straw in cereals, 
clover sickness, finger and toe in root crops, 
grub, &c., has its cause almost invariably in 
an unhealthy condition of the land, but by 
supplying it with potash, of which artificial 
manures are almost entirely deficient, we ren- 
der the soil healthy and remedy those evils. 

Dr. Voelcker, who, for a number of years 
has made practical field experiments with 
every variety of artificial manures, repeatedly 
urges agriculturists to employ Potash, and 
in his report to the Council of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society of England (see Journal of 
the R. A. S. E., second series, Vol. V, part 1,) 
says: “ The liberal supply of available potash 


| and soluble phosphates thus had the effect of 
| greatly increasing the weight of our crops, 


improving its quality, and leaving the soil in a 
better agricultural condition for the neat crop.” 

The Honorable F. Watts, Commissioner of 
the Agricultural Dep’t at Washington, thus 
expresses himself in a late letter to a gentle- 
man in Richmond: 

“The commercial value of the potash, sul- 
»huric acid and magnesia in a ton of No 1 

ainit, as given in Mr. Grange’s circular, is 
worth $28a30. These potash salts (says he) 
will evidently be of great value in reclaiming 
lands that have been exhausted by tobacco 
cropping, but ought not to be depended upon 
alone.” 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry expressed 
a doubt whether the quantity of chloride of 
sodium, common salt, might not be in excess 
in Kainit. This might easily be remedied, 
when necessary, i, adding gypsum. Prof. 
Goessman, of the Mass. Agl. College, recom- 
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mends the use of salt as highly suitable in 
most cases. A recent writer in the London 
Mark Lane Express asserts, and the editors 
agree with him, that common salt is a valu- 
able addition to almost all manures, and es- 
pecially to guano, in applying it to the soil. 
It not only has a tendency to give strength 
and hardness to the straw, which guano 
weakens, but prevents the loss of ammonia, 
which is constantly going on, even in a dry 
atmosphere. Mr. Barrolz, editor of a French 
agricultural journal, says, “ we left in the open 
air in saucers, during 15 days, equal weights 
of the pure guano and guano previously 
mixed with salt. At the end of that time, we 
examined anew the amount of nitrogen and 
found that the pure guano had lost 11 1-4 per 
cent. of its nitrogen, while that mixed with 
salt had lost only 5 per cent.” The Express 
recommends the use of refuse salt from fish 
packers for the purpose, and any refuse salt 
would probably answer the purpose. 
Baltimore, Ma. Wa. GRANGE. 


Crops in Tennessee—Rail Roads, &c. 


Knox Co., Tenn., June 9, 1872. 
Editors American Farmer : 

Absence from home for some months has 
prevented an earlier acknowledgment of the 
receipt of your excellent journal, which re- 
minds me of other and more prosperous days. 
Few of the contemporaries of the founder of 


the American Farmer are now among the liv- | 


ing. I knew Mr. Skinner well, and admired 
the purityoftheman. There is stillastraight- 
forward honest purpose about this oldest of 
American journals of agriculture, which com- 
mends it to public esteem wherever it is 
known. If the South is poor in subscription 
money, it is rich in kindly regards from well 
earned confidence in former years. 

We are in the midst of our wheat harvest, 
and have reason to be thankful to a kind 
Providence for something over an average 
crop. One farmer near me has sold his at 
two dollars a bushel, to be delivered soon.— 
Should our corn be an average yield, wheat is 
not likely to be over a dollar a bushel next 
Christmas. Dry weather has injured oats 
and grass for hay quite seriously. Apples, 
peaches, plums and cherries are doing as well 
as birds, bugs and worms will let them. 

We could send fat cattle and fat sheep from 
the fine grazing lands of East Tennessee to 
Baltimore, with equal benefit to producer and 
consumer, if the owners of intermediate rail- 


ways did not think it wise to impose a pro- | 


hibitory taritf. What with the rotting of 
cross-ties, sloepers and bridges, the rusting of 
iron, the undermining of embankments, and 
the uneven settling of the track everywhere, 
to keep a public road for ornament, rather 
than use, is not profitable to stockholders nor 
to stock raisers. Both cattle and sheep are 
carried from Texas to New York at a less 
price than we can send either from Knoxville 
to Baltimore. 


Hence, we cannot sent fat cat- | 


tle and sheep from Knoxville to your city, 
while both are sent from Texas to New York 
by rail, at least from Kansas. We have the 
finest grazing climate on the continent; while 
we have no market for neat stock. 

Goods are carried through Knoxville from 
the East to Nashville, at about two-thirds the 
price charged when left at Knoxville. It is 
some 250 miles from one city to the other. 
Virginia salt is carried through Knoxville 
210 miles to Atlanta, Ga., and sold at a dollar 
a sack less than I pay for similar salt in Knox- 
ville. In Atlanta, Liverpool salt interferes 
with this infamous salt monopoly. In Knox- 
ville the restraint on exorbitant prices is very 
little. There are, however, other matters that 
deeply concern farmers as well as salt, cattle, 
railways, currency and labor; and I rejoice to 
see the able pen of the Hon. W. Newton ven- 
tilating a part of these subjects in a way that 
must tell on the public mind, through the 
pages of the old American Farmer. 

D. LEE. 


Sricntifir. 


AMMONTA. 


BY PROF. P. B. WILSON. 


Ammonia is a gaseous compound of one 
equivalent of nitrogen (14) and three equiva- 
lents of hydrogen (1), has an equivalent weight 
of 17, is one of the results of decay or slow 
combustion of animal and vegetable matter, 
in the presence of moisture and a sufficiently 
elevated temperature; it is also a constituent 
of the respired gases of the lungs, and is 
found in variable quantities in the atmos- 
phere, the result of electric disturbances; it 
is never, however, in the free state, but al- 
ways combined with carbonic or nitric acid. 

All soils, rain, river, and ocean water, dews, 
hail, and snow, contain it, in small and vari- 
able quantities, yet when we take into con- 
sideration the immense stratum of air that 
surrounds the world, and the millions of 
square miles of the earth’s surface, we can 
fully comprehend the quantity in store for re- 
producing vegetation. Bineau, after a series 
of most careful investigations in France, con- 
tinuing through a number of years, deter- 
mined that 24 lbs. of ammonia were annually 
returned to an acre through the medium of 
the rains alone. 

Boussingault claims that dew is much richer 
in ammonia than rain; this has not been con- 
firmed by other experimenters, while on all 
the elevated plateaus, where rain seldom falls, 
the dews and atmosphere return all of the 
needed ammonia to the vegetation; is it not 
then reasonable to suppose that to our culti- 
vated lands a greater quantity of nitrogen- 
ized matter is rcturned than is actually needed 
for immediate wants, when we have the ad- 
vantage of frequent and refreshing showers? 

The quantity of ammonia in the atmos- 
phere varies, dependent greatly upon the lo- 
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cality and season ; in winter it is much smaller 
than in summer. In air collected 300 feet 
above the Lrish sea, Kemp found in one mil- 
lion parts 3.6 of ammonia; Fresenius at Wies- 
baden, in forty daily experiments during the 
months of August and September, found 0.09 
parts; in the same number of investigations 
during the nights following the same days it 
was 0.16 parts. Horsford found in Boston 
during July 47.6 parts, while in December it 
was only 1 2, and Ville, during a series of in- 
vestigations embracing the years 1849-50, 
found at Paris an average of 23.7 parts. Let 
us only take the minimum of these figures, 
and knowing that an atmosphere weighing 
5,193,154,000,000,000 tons encompasses the 
world, we can readily realize the vast amount 
in store to assist in the reproduction of vege- 
tation. 

Krocker gives the following as the result, 
after a series of iny. stigations, as the quan- 
tity of ammonia various soils contain to a 
hectare (24 acres) of land: 

In 100 parts 
air dried. 


Clay before manuring... 0.17 
Soil from Hohenheim... 0.156 
Soil planted with barley. 0.143 
Uncul'd soil from Amer’a 0.116 12,644 “ 
Nearly pure sand 0.031 4,045 “ 
Let us now examine and calculate how 
much nitrogen our artificial manures con- 
tribute to a field of wheat, and what nature 
does without the aid of art. Take a first class 


In a hectare 
10 in. deep. 
20,314 Ibs. 
18,720 “ 
17,446 “ 


Variety of Soil. 


fertilizer, give it 6.0 per cent., the maximum 


amount of ammonia they are said to contain, 
but very few, however, come up to this stand- 
ard; there is in one ton of this manure of 
2000 Ibs., 120 lbs. of ammonia; a farmer ap- 
plying 600 lbs. to an acre (which would be a 
heavy application) would be giving the soil 


36 lbs. of ammonia or 29.6 lbs. of nitrogen. | 


Take the yield of this field at 25 bushels or 
1500 Ibs. of grain, containing 2.5 per cent. of 
nitrogen or 37.5 Ibs., and 3000 Ibs. of straw, 
containing 0.40 per cent. of nitrogen or 12 
lbs., aggregating 49.5 lbs., of which only 29.6 
Ibs. are derived from the fertilizer, while 
nearly 40 per cent. must be assimilated from 
that already contained in the soil or from the 
atmosphere. 

‘This is the most favorable view to be taken 
of the nitrogen value of a fertilizer; compare 
this with the many that contain only three 
per cent. of ammonia, and are only applied 
in half the quantity to the acre that we have 
supposed above, and calculate what a greater 
per centage must be drawn from natural 
sources. That which is needed to enrich our 
poor lands, and to retain and continue the 
fertility of those highly cultivated, is to re- 
turn annually the food—the mineral food— 
taken off by the preceding crop; nature wili 
provide the stimulants, the carbonic acid, the 
ammonia and the moisture. 

na 

The value of farm products in Maryland, 
for 1870, is stated by the Census bureau at 
$35,343,927. 





THE SHORT-HORNS. 


[Continued from page 169.] 


In 1818 and 1820 Robert Colling’s herd of 
Short-Horns at Barmpton was sold at auc- 
tion. At the sale in 1818 the highest price 
for cows sold was 370 guineas, and for bulls 
it was 621 guineas. The average of the 1818 
sale for 51 cows and heifers and 10 bulls and 
bull calves, or 61 animals, was £128 14s. 9d. 
each. In 1820, the highest price for cows was 
151 guineas, for bulls 350 guineas, and the 46 
head averaged £49 8s. 7d. each; the average 
of the two sales was, for 107 head, £94 12s. 
10d. 

“Although the average of the Barmpton 
sule in 1818 was under that of Ketton in 1810, 
there is every reason to believe that it was a 
better sale. In 1810 things were at war prices 
and everything high, whilst in 1818 there was 
peace and a general depression upon agricul- 
ture.” 

* Robert Colling was one of the earliest dis- 
ciples and most intimate friends of the great 
Bakewell, and there is litle doubt that Bake- 
well’s great principle of in-and-in breeding 
was caried out most successfully by the Col- 
lings. Father to daughter and mother to 
son, were the principal direct alliances, and 
the system was continued so long as robust- 
ness and form were upheld. In a comparison, 
however, of the two herds, a well-known 
judge, who knew and saw both, remarked 
that Robert Colling’s was not so good as 
Charles’; although the cattle were large, even 
larger than they are at the present time, they 
were less in size, ribs, and that superlative 
quality which distinguished the Ketton stock. 
| It is remarkable too, now, just half a century 

since these great sales, that the fashion of the 
day is for animals bred on Robert Colling’s 
principle, in-and-in in the closest manner, 
without any different strain. The world at 
large, but more especially this country, (Eng- 
land,) has been immensely benefited by the 
exertions of these brothers and their great 
master, Bakewell; since their time, many 
more thousand acres have been placed under 
cultivation, and stock has considerably in- 
creased in number; nevertheless, they were 
the great improvers, and lived at a time 
when improvement could be most successfully 
made.” 

Since the Collings, the most successful 
breeders of Short-Horns have been Mr. Thos. 
Bates and the Booths of Warlaby and Kil- 
lerby. That is to say, that the animals bred 
by them or descepded from those so bred 
without cross of other families of Short- 
Horns, are at the present time most in demand 
and command the highest prices. Mr. Thos. 
Bates was born in Northumberland in 1775, 
and became a tenant of his father before he 

| was twenty-one. He was quite an enter- 
| prising farmer and early developed a love for 





good cattle. Mr. Bates bred his animals very 
carefully, and in a great measure followed the 
principles of the brothers Colling. His prin- 
cipal tribe was what is now known as the 
‘‘ Duchess,” and was bred from animals ob- 
tained from the Collings. It is difficult te 
get at the true facts in regard to the breeding 
of Mr. Bates’ cattle by reading the ‘* History 
of Short-Horns” by Thos. Bell, as it is writ- 
ten with the entire view to praise up the 
Bates cattle and cry down all those bred by 
others. Mr. Bates claimed to pessess the only 
pure Short-Horns in England, as he said all 
others had been crossed with animals having 
foreign blood or some defects, probably known 
only to Mr. Bates. Mr. Bates sold a number 
of Short-Horns, to come to this country, be- 
fore his death, and his ‘“ Duchess tribe” have 
always stood at the head of the Short-Horns 
of the Onited States, at least in regard to 
price. One of the bulls used by Mr. Bates, 
and said to have been the making of his herd, 
was Belvidere (1706.) This bull was bred by 
Mr. Stephenson, and was of the “ Princess” 
tribe, a family of which there are, I believe, 
no pure animals at the present day. Mr. 
Bates died July, 1849, and his herd was sold 
at auction 9th May, 1850, and the families 
brought the following prices: “ Duchess,” 14 
head, average £116 5s. 0d.; “ Oxford,” 13 head, 
average £68 16s. 4d.; ‘“‘Waterloo,” 6 head, 
average £59 108.; “Cambridge,” 3 head, aver- 
age £49; “Wild Eyes,” 25 head, average £48 
2s. 7d.; “ Foggatherpe,” 7 head, average £46 
19s. Total 68 head, average £67 0s. 7d. The 
highest priced cow at the sale was “ Duchess 
59th,’ £210, and the highest priced bull, 
Grand Duke (10,284), £215. The Farmers’ 
Magazine, in an article on the abeve sale, 
speaks as follows: 

“In a combination of those qualities which 
constitute excellence in the Short-Horn va- 
riety of cattle, it may be asserted with confi- 
dence that the Kirklevington herd, at the 
time of its dispersion, was unequalled by any 
other in existence. Magnificent size, straight 
and broad back, arched and well spread ribs, 
wide bosom, snug shoulder, clean neck, light 
fect, small head, prominent and bright but 
placid eye, were features of usefulness and 
beauty which distinguished this herd in the 
very highest degree. In the sixty-eight head 
of cattle, not one could be characterized as 
inferior or even as mediocre—all ranking as 
first class animals.” 

The “ Duchess” family, which brought the 
highest price at Mr. Bates’ sale, 14 head aver. 
aging £116 5s., are recorded in the English 
Herd Book as running back to a cow by J. 
Brown’s Red Bull (97), and commonly knewn 
as the cow from Stanwix. Mr. Bates claimed 
that the Duchess tribe had been in the pos- 
session of the ancestors of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland for two hundred years prior to 
the present century. Earl Ducie was the 
principal purchaser of “ Duchesses” at Mr. 
Bates’ sale; and after his death his herd were 
sold at auction 24th August, 1853, and brought 
the following prices: 8 Duchesses averaged 
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£401 11s. 3d.; 3 Dukes averaged £507 10s. 
The principal purchasers were Americans, 
Mr. Thorne purchasing three Duchesses and 
Messrs. Becar & Morris purchasing one Duch- 
ess and the Duke of Gloster (11,382). The 
demand fer “Duchess blood” has always 
been good in the United States, and prices 
have continually advanced. Mr. Thorne, who 
purchased at Earl Ducie’s sale, became a very 
spirited breeder and bred some noted animals. 
He bred 4th Duke of Thorndale, 2790, and 
exported him to England, where he was sold 
as a yearling for 400 guineas; in 1862, he 
realized at auction 410 guineas, and was 
bought by the Marquis ef Exeter, at whose 
sale, in 1867, he was purchased by Captain 
Gunter for 440 guineas; he was considered 
in England one of the best sires that ever left 
America. He also bred 6th Duke of Thorn- 
dale, 4752, an animal that was very celebrated 
in New England, and was the sire of a num- 
ber of very fine animals. Mr. Thorne’s herd 
contained other animals of note besides the 
“‘ Duchesses,” as will be seen by the following 
extract, taken from “ Bell’s Messenger” for 
May: 

“These, whether fashion be considered or 
not, are undoubtedly entitled to prominent 
regard. But the attraction of Mr. Thorne’s 
collection of Short-Horns are not restricted 
to the families of the Oxfords and the Duch- 
esses. The Gwynnes of Blencow and the 
kindred Princess tribe are largely and effec- 
tively represented—the peculiar excellencies 
of Fansley are perpetuated by five females, 
descended from Kathleen by Caliph, through 
Mrs. Flathers by Earl of Dublin, and all mag- 
nificently bred, the latest sires being Second 
Grand Duke, Lord Oxford, the Kilerby Booth 
bull Neptune, Third Grand Duke, Royal Ox- 
ford and Sixth Duke of Thorndale; Cypress, 
a cow 14 years old, and Cadenza, a yearling 
heifer, her grand-daughter, continue the valu- 
able lineage of Cassandra by Miracle; so do 
Buttercup 2d, bred by Colonel Townley, and 
Brightness, got by Lord Oxford, that of 
Barmpton Rose; and No. 1 in the Chilton 
sale lins several descendants in the herd 
through Victoria 26th by Baron Warlaby.” 

C. E. Corrin. 
[To be continued. } 


MeEnrtno FLeEcES.—General John S. Goe, 
of Brownsville, Pa., sends us a statement of 


the weight of the fleeces of some of his pure- 
bred Spanish Merino Sheep, sheared from 
May 28th to 3ist: 

4 rams sheared from 18 Ib. 9 oz. to 30 Ihs. § 
oz.; 48 ewes from 14 lbs. to 23 Ibs. 6 oz.; 18 
ewes from 13 lbs. to 13 Ibs. 15 0z.; 20 ewes 
from 12 lbs. to 12 Ibs. 15 0z.; 30 ewes from 
11 lbs. 18 oz. to 11 Ibs. 15 oz.; 18 ewes from 
10 Ibs. to 10 Ibs. 15 0z., all wnwashed ; 2 rams 
sheared 15 lbs. 7 oz. and 15 lbs. 14 oz., re- 
spectively, washed. 

Samples of some of the heaviest fleeces 
were inclosed in the General’s letter, and are 
very fine and beautiful. 
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What I know about Calves and Cows, 


Editors of the American Farmer : 

I sometimes hear and often see written, state- | 
ments like this, “ I never allow any calves that | 
I am raising to suck the cow.” It is well | 
known that the first milk from a cow after 
she drops her calf contains medicinal proper- 
ties necessary to the health of the calf; it 
cannot be taken from the cow and fed to the 
calf without losing at least a portion of the 
animal warmth so necessary to the calf, when 
first exposed to the air. Beyond all doubt 
the best way to raise a healthy calf is to let it 
suck its mother until it is old enough to take | 
care of itself; it may not always be best for 
the cow, but if the calf is allowed to suck | 
only night and morning, and care be taken 
to milk the cow entirely clean immediately 
after, 1 do not see what harm can come to 
the cow. 

I prefer to have the calves that I intend to 
raise dropped in the winter; calves dropped | 
in January and February will be ready to turn 
out to pasture by the first of May. 

I always let the calf suck the cow at least | 
two weeks, for the good of both the cow and 
calf; and in the case of the first calf, not less | 
than four weeks. There need be no trouble | 
in teaching a calf to drink at three weeks of | 
age; if it is very obstinate, let it wait, it will 
drink before it will starve. I feed new warm | 
milk until the calf is six to seven weeks old; 
after that, skimmed milk, warmed. If a little 
corn-meal, mixed with wheat bran, is stirred | 
into the milk, the calf will do better. If the 
calf scours, give it an ounce or two of wheat 
flour,or a raw egg. A calf should not be ex- | 
posed to cold rains before it is five to six | 
months old, and if turning it out to pasture 
checks its growth in the least, it should be 
fed either milk er grain. It is most essential 
that there be no falling off in the growth at 
any time during its first year. By the first of 
November I begin to feed, giving equal quan- 
tities of Indian corn and oats ground together, 
from one quart to three pints to each animal, 
with all the good hay or rowen they will eat. 
They should have a good roomy stable at 
night, and not be allowed out in the rain or 
snow. Kept in this manner, heifers may be 
allowed to take the bull at any time from 
twelve to fifteen months of age. I prefer to 
have a heifer drop her first calf before she is 
two and one-half years old, (Jerseys not older 
than two years); they make gentler and bet- 
ter cows. Ido not feed grain to my heifers 
when between one and two years until they 
are within three or four weeks of calving, 
without they are bad keepers, it being under- 
stood that no cow or heifer should be allowed 
a thin at any time, if it can be prevented. 

great deal has been said and written 


about the best and most economical way of 


keeping cows. Some advocate what is called 
“ soiling,” a most pernicious practice, which 
should never be thought of except in cities or 
on board ship. No doubt a larger number of 
cattle can be fed from the product of a given 
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number of acres by this system than by let- 
ting them run at large, but the cattle will suf- 
fer in health,and more especially will the evil 
effects be developed in their descendants, who 
will lack bone, muscle and a vigorous consti- 
tution. 

There may be a necessity in England, and 
perhaps other places, for feeding turnips and 
other roots to cows, but I think none exists 
here, where we have plenty of good pasture 
and hay. I have tried and discarded. the 
whole brood; they all more or less affect the 
flavor of the milk, turnips most of all; cab- 
bage, though not exactly a root, about as 
bad; one can smell a cow fed on either thirty 
to forty feet. 

In summer, old pastures, where there will 
always be a variety of grasses, are the best. 
Clear running water is very essential. I al- 
ways yard my cows at night; they have 
plenty of time to eat during the day, and by 
doing it most of the manure is saved. As 
soon as the pastures begin to get short in the 
fall I begin to feed ; it will not cost nearly so 
much to winter a cow if she goes into winter 
quarters in good condition. I fasten my cows 
instanchions. If properly made, not a pound 
of hay will be wasted. At night they have 
as much hay as they will eat; in the morn- 
ing, corn stalks; at noon, they are fed from 
two to three quarts (as they differ in size and 
appetite) of Indian corn and oats, ground to- 
gether in equal measured quantities, mixed 
either wet or dry with about twice the quan- 
tity of wheat chaff; when they are moving 
about the yard during the day, they have oat 
straw, either in the stack, where all can get 
at it, or scattered about the yard. Cows not 
giving milk will not need as much feed, but 
they should be well fed for three or four 
weeks before calving. Plenty of water should 
be kept where the cattle can get it at all times 
during the day. Two-or three weeks before 
calving the cow should be placed in a roomy 
box stall; immediately after she has dropped 
her calf she should have a pailfull of warm 
water, with two or three quarts of bran stir- 
red in; she will usually drop the after-birth 
in one hour, but if she does not, give another 
warm mash; no cold water should be allowed 
under twenty-four hours. I have never fed 
cotton seed cake, but I consider linseed cake 
dangerous for a cow with calf—very likely to 
produce abortion. 

My bull calves I feed the same as my heifers 
the first year; after that, not a particle of 
grain of any kind. All cattle should be kept 
clean at all times. I have fed and cared for 
my cows as above directed for the last five 
years. During that time I have had but one 
cow go fallow. I have not lost so many as 
one calf in fifty, and I am sure that during 
the whole year I get one-third more milk 
than I did when I fed wheat and rye straw, 
buckwheat, beans, pumpkins, linseed cake, 
roots, and the various other things that peo- 
ple who knew nothing about the matter ad- 
vised. It will be understood that I farm in 
New Jersey. What modification may be ne- 








cessary in a different climate I have no means | 


of knowing, but if I was going to keep a cow 
in the moon, I would have Indian corn meal 
and wheat chaff for her. 

Princeton, N. J. L. E. Rice. 


CarryinG CaTTLe Sourn in SUMMER.— 
A correspondent in Virginia, having enquired 
of us as to the safety of bringing cattle to his 
section, from the North, during the summer 
months, we referred his enquiries to Mr. S. 7. 
C. Brown, the present owner of the celebrated 
Devon herd of the late Geo. Patterson, Esq., 
of Carroll Co, Md., whose experience corres- 
ponds with our own observation in the mat- 
ter. He advises that it is not safe to ship 
from the North to the South until the fall 
months; by the delay, the cattle will be ac- 
climated before the ensuing summer. 

In corroboration of this, we copy the fol- 
lowing from the New Orleans “South Land,” 
which contains some sound advice to cattle- 
breeders :— 

“We have observed that there is great risk 
in carrying imported Durhams through their 
first summer in our extreme South. An ac- 
climating or lung fever has frequently proven 
fatal to them. The best means of preventing 


it is to provide green pasture with plenty of 


shade and pure water, and keeping the animal 
up during the hottest part of the day. Feed 
good sound hay principally, with green soil- 
ing, studiously avoiding corn, or corn meal. 
A little wheat bran and oats may be given; 
but if the animal is kept thin in flesh, she 
will be less liable to fever. This is a matter 
in which many of our readers are interested, 
and if any of them have information bearing 
upon the subject we will be glad to hear from 
them.” 


“Jersey Cius.”—A club with this name 
has been established at Woodstock, Vermont, 
of which the Hon. B. H. Steele has been 
elected President, and H. W. Vail, of Pom- 
fret, Sec’y. “Any breeder of Jersey stock 
may become a member by the payment of one 
dollar” is one of the rules. At the meeting 
for election of officers, several members made 
statements as to the amount of butter made 
from Jersey cows. Mr. E. 8. Wood, of Pom- 
fret, made from three cows, grade Jersey, in 


1868, 900 pounds butter; from six cows in | 


1869, 1661 pounds; from eight cows in 1870, 
1892. 





One of the most perfect horses of all work 


we ever saw, was the produce of a Percheron | 


horse and a thoroughbred mare. So superior 


did this animal seem, that he was reserved | 
entire for service; but his get was not equal | 
to himself, and what was remarkable was | 


the fact of his colts appearing coarse, and not 
well-proportioned, when bred from inferior 
mares.— Nat. Live Stock Journal. 
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The Dairy. ] 


A Virernta Curese Factory.—Mr. J. K. 
Taylor, the Superintendent of the Old Do- 
minion Cheese Factory, at Hamilton, Loudon 
Co., Va., sends us the following report of the 
fuctory under his charge for May: 

Milk received during month.......88,361 Ibs. 
Cheese made from same . 4,541 “ 
Milk required for 1 lb. cheese...... 84 “ 

Mr. H. adds, that the unprecedented drought 
has diminished the quantity of milk at least 
one-half from an average season from the 
same number of patrons, but that the quality 
of the grass has made the yield of cheese 
much above the average. 





A FINE Cow —Major Allison, who resides 
near Phoenix, Balt. Co., Md., gave us a few 
days ago a statement of the butter made from 
a Jersey cow raised by him, which when a calf 
came from the herd of Mr. Perine. 


She has recently had her third calf, and 
from the 5th of April to the 10th of June she 
made 100 Ibs. 9 oz. of butter. During one 
month of the time she also furnished cream 
for the fumily, the butter from which would 
have brought up the total to 112 lbs. or very 
nearly 1$ lbs. a day. Mr. A. also has a heifer 
which wili soon drop her first calf;and which 
is now giving a good pailful of milk daily. 
This singular occurrence attracts unusual at- 
tention to her, and her udder is’ frequently 
greased, to soften the glands. 


PROFITABLENESS OF THE CHEESE Fac- 
ToRY.—The prosperity of the agricultural 
districts wherever this business has been 
introduced, is universally known and ac- 
knowledged. One of the many evidences of 
its profitableness to the “ patrons,” or stock- 
holders, will be found in the following state- 
ment from Mr. W. L. Coonley, of the Spring 
Brook, Oakland Co., Michigan, Cheese Fac- 
tory, giving the operations of that factory 
during the year 1871: 

No. of lbs. of milk received....... 1,142,542 
No. of lbs. of cheese made........ 115,069 
Total receipts from sale of cheese. . $14,338.11 
Expense of manufac’ing. . $2,248.80 
= of marketing.... 196.44 
- of superintend’g. 233.25 
6 current ‘ 59.36 
Interest on factory....... 315.00 
Total expenses........++-+++ $3,052.86 


Nett profit. ............0+5+ $11,285.26 


Inqutry.—A lady correspondent asks for in- 
formation as to the best means of ridding a 


dairy of wood-lice. We would like to hear 
from any one able to advise upon the subject. 
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A SUGGESTION TO THE FRIEN THE 
“ FarRMER.”—Harvest over, there is a short 
space of comparative leisure to most farmers, 
and in the respite from the labors and anxie- 
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ties of that busy season, we hope our friends 
the American 
Farmer, and on such occasions as may offer, 
press them on the attention of their brother 
agriculturists, especially asking their notice of 
the following proposition, which we think is 


A LIBERAL OFFER! 


will remember the claims of 


Being no longer able to supply complete | 
sets of the back numbers of the present 
volume, we will present as a premium to each | 


new subscriber commencing with the present 


issue, until the surplus papers on hand are | 


exhausted, a set as nearly complete as we can 
furnish of the Nos, of the current volume, 
provided the claim ts made for the same when 
the subscription is senton. At present we can 
supply all the numbers except that for Feb- 
ruary. 

These back numbers contain a very largé 
amount of valuable reading matter, 
seasonable and useful for 


always 


reference, the va- 


rious topics discussed being from the pens | 


of gentlemen of distinguished ability in the | 
several departments occupied. 
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This offer covers both single subscribers 
and those coming in clubs. 

ta Any persons who do not preserve files 
of the Farmer, will be credited 15 cents each 
on their subscription for each No. for Feb- 
ruary, 1872, which they will send us, postage 
paid. 

Premiums.—All offers of premiums for 
subscribers to the Farmer terminate with this 
month, except the and that of a Globe 
Microscope for four subscribers at the regular 
rate of $1.50. 
$2.50, or $2 

RAILROAD FreIGHTs.—Referring to Dr. 
Lee’s remarks upon the discriminations prac- 


above 


The price of the Microsecpe is 
.75, postage paid 


ticed by railroads against the farmers in their 
say that it is a matter 
which should receive investigation, and, if 


own states, we must 


possible, a remedy. Farmers in counties ad- 


jacent to this city complain that the freights 


upon products raised in their vicinity, less 
than 25 miles from Baltimore, are consider- 
ably higher than upon similar articles brought 
here from Chicago and St. Louis. This is 
The farmers of Maryland were 
for many years, and still are, taxcd on account 
of the debts contracted by the state to build 
now, with 
power they have reached—putting almost at 
defiance all legislative control, if not, 
buying up corruptible legislators—are using 


outrageous. 


these roads, which the colossal 


indeed, 


their monop. lies against the very class to 
whom they owe their existence. Had it not 
aid received from our public trea- 
suries, which of them would have ever been 
able to come into existence? Yet now their 
early and steadfast friends are being crushed 
by discriminations against them, and in some 
localities are actually contemplating the ap- 
proaching necessity of having to give up the 
cultivation of the cereals and some other 
crops, unable, as they find themselves, to com- 
pete with the newer fields of the far West, 
with all the advantages of freights, instead of 
being in their favor, thrown against them. 
This subject must soon force itself upon the 
attention of our agriculturists. 


been for the 


“ AGRICULTURIST” STRAWBERRIES.—Mr. 
Joseph Mowle, of Glenege, Md., sent us last 
month, a basket ofthis fruit, some of the 
berries in which measured six inches in cir- 


cumference. It is the intention of Mr. M. to 
go largely into the cultivation of this crop, 


| for which he considers his soil well adapted. 
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Our Correspondents. 


Our pages this month contain as usual, a 
number of original communications, some of 
which possess peculiar interest. 

(3~Prof. Wilson's views as to the supply of 
ammonia necessary for crops are identical 
with those of Baron Licbig of Germany, and 
although the great chemist may not have 
abandoned the theory, yet in practice it has 
never been, we believe, accepted by the 
agriculturists of his own country, and Prof. 
Schulz, some twenty years ago made use of 
the following emphatic language in reviewing 
it: “ Leibig’s theory is, to my knowledge, no- 
where used by any agriculturist,” and “ We 
say, that any farmer who may rely upon the 
atmosphere to supply all the carbon and an- 
monia needed by his plants, as contended for 
by Professor Liebig, will never make a crop. 
The fallaciousness of such a theory is opposed 
to the universal experience of the agricultural 
world.” This portion of Schulz’s review of 
Liebig was published by us in the “ Farmer’’ 
of March, 1851, and subsequent observation 
has strengthened us in our belief in the cor- 
rectness of the reviewer's position. Prof. 
Wilson presents the subject, however, in an 
able and interesting manner, but we think his 
conclusions will be strenuously combated. 


(e"Mr. C. W. Dickerman, well known as 
a writer on agricultural subjects, and whose 
presence in our city was noticed in our last, 
has furnished us with a statement of the re- 
sult of his investigations into the manufacture 
of fertilizers in this city. ‘The use of artificial 
manures is an undoubted necessity of the 
day, and all who use them are glad to be 
assured that the money they invest in them 
is expended in a manner likely to yield a 
profitable return. 

tae" Mr. Rice of N. J. has given us a valu- 
able paper on the management of cows and 
calves. His poor opinion of “soiling” will 
find, we think, many dissentients. 

(@"Mr. Newton of Va. continues his able 
essays, the one in the present No. being upon 
the subject of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

(Mr. Coffin furnishes another chapter in 
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teemed correspondent and our senior first 


the History of the Short-Horns, which will | 


be read with pleasure by all lovers of that 
fine race of cattle. 

(3-7. G. gives us a rapid sketch of his 
visit to a highly improved farm in Harford Co., 
Md. It is not often that we are in the com- 
plaining mood of the brevity of our corres- 
pondents, but in this case we feel ready to 


took hold of the plow of agricultural litera- 
ture, but they are still spared by a gracious 
Providence, and have both again just put on 
the harness for renewed efforts in a cause 
which commanded their labor for more than 
a generation. We know not how it fares 
with our friend, the Dr., but we find ourself, 
although past the allotted three score and ten, 
as active in mind, if not in body, and as full 
of zeal and relish for the good work as ever, 
though without expecting the realization of 
what was said by our old friend Bowie, the 
well known “ Patuxent Planter,” in the June 
Maryland Farmer, with which he is now con- 
nected, that though past our 70th year, we 
looked as if good for as many more! AN. 
C. correspondent also, after some other kindly 
remarks of our senior, says, “ How we all 
wish he was 30 years younger, as then in a 
natural way we could count on his usefulness 
into 1900!” 

Mr. Henly, Mr. Grange and others also con- 
tribute to the interest and variety of this issue. 

(=e" We have received from a respected cor- 
respondent, Mr. F. A. Lewis, of Jefferson Co., 
W. Va., a communication upon the subject of 
“ Money—what is it?” in which, whilst dis- 
claiming any intention of entering into a dis- 
putation with Mr. Newton, he proposes to 
examine one or two of the positions taken by 
that gentleman. The difference being, how- 
ever, one rather of terms than of things, for 
he does not attempt to meet the arguments of 
Mr. N.; and the paper, a large portion of 
which has appeared in print elsewhere, being 
of such length as would take up/several pages 
of the Farmer, we cannot at present make 
room for its appearance. The following para- 
graph seems to embody the substance of the 
main idea sought to be conveyed: ‘ Money 
is one thing, the material of which it is made 
is another thing. Money is a measure of 
value, nothing more, nothing less, and any 
one undertaking to write about it discarding 
the idea that it isa measure of value, would 
be like a man at sea endeavoring to navigate 
his ship without rudder, chart or compass, 
expecting some favorable wind to blow him 
to his destined port.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received 
from Hon. F. A. Walker, Superintendent of 
the Census, advance sheets of the statistics 
of agriculture for 1870, forming quite a large 
actavo volume. 

We have also received a copy of the Trans- 


| actions of the N. Y. State Agl. Society for 


exclaim, like the Queen of Sheba after her | 


visit to King Solomon, that “ the half had not 
been told!” 


[e"We thank our old friend and fellow 


1870, an octavo volume of some 600 pages, 
containing a number of valuable contributions 


| to agricultural literature, 


laborer, Dr, Daniel Lee, for his kind words for | 
us and our old journal, and for his remarks | 


upon the crops, &c. Many of their former 


cotemporaries have passed away since our es- | 


| 


Mr. Wm. Grange has left at our office, a 
sample of Rope manufactured by Mess. Jno. 
Henderson & Co., of this city, from the Ameri- 
can Agave, grown at Key West, the fibre of 
which was prepared by Mr. Ferguson’s strip- 
ping machine, 





The Crops and t.e Season. 


In our remarks, on another page, written 
in the earlier part of June, we took occasion 
to allude to the crops and the season, with a 
promise of again referring to the subject at a 
later period in the month. We have gath- 
ered a mass of information upon the subject, 
from nearly every quarter—and from a thor- 
ough examination of the various accounts, 
we are well satisfied that, although the pros- 
pect for wheat, oats and grass, will be very 
decidedly short of an average, still an im- 
provement has undoubtedly been made during 
the past month, occasioned by the refreshing 
rains, which, if not very heavy or long con- 
tinued at each visitation, have been quite fre- 
quent. The whole amount of water, however, 
which has fallen upon the parched earth, will 
not have permeated to the depth of more 
than a few inches, and will, in general, be 
found insufficient to replenish the springs and 
water courses, which have been decreasing in 
volume for more than a year. 

We do not deem it necessary to publish all 
the information in our possession, as it would 
take the space of several pages, and from the 
sameness of the accounts, the intelligence 
conveyed may be compressed into a very 
small compass for each section of the coun- 
try. Of course, as usual, the bulls and the 
bears of the Corn Exchanges of the country 
will be on the alert to raise or depress the 
price of grain, to suit their respective inter- 
ests—and whilst doubtless, as is usually the 
case, the first wheat in the market will obtain 
a good price, the settled prices will not have 
been fully established for a month or two af- 
ter the harvest has been generally garnered 
in—and we think that from all calculations 
that can now be made, there need be no fears 
of the price going much below the average of 
the price at this writing, (21st,) $2.05 to $2.15. 

The West.—At the West, the rans were 
earlier and in excess of those of the Middle 
and Northern states, and notwithstanding the 
uniformity in the statement that the season 
was nearly a month later than usual in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Minne- 
sota, Ohio and Michigan, yet the rains, be- 
ginning in early May, were more copious 
than those enjoyed in the Middle and North- 
ern states; indeed the rains have been fully 
sufficient for all purposes, and were it not en- 
tirely too late to recuperate from the damage 
caused by the severe winter and the back- 
wardness of spring, a considerable improve- 
ment must have taken place. Later accounts, 
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however, are very positive that the winter 
wheat is very poor; that the chinch bug has 
been very destructive, and that a large amount 
has been ploughed up, and the remainder will 
yield only from a third to a half a crop, and 
that there is very little old wheat on hand. 
The favoring rains had a good effect on the 
oats, corn and grass, and these crops are do- 
ing tolerably well. There have been large 
corn crops put in, All accounts agree in say- 
ing that the Fruit crop will be excellent 
throughout the West. We think the indica- 
tions are, that the vsual amount of spring 
wheat has not been sewn, on account princi- 
pally of the lateness of the season. 

Maryland.—Since our last issue, we have 
paid flying visits to Baltimore county, and 
found the same complaints which were made 
elsewhere, of the unpropitious appearance of 
the crops. With many, it was doubtful 
whether they would be justified in cutting 
their grass; in many fields the clover was 
little more than six inches high, and almost 
entirely in bloom, and much of it, in spots, 
had been killed out. Owners of some of the 
best farms in the vicinity of our route, in- 
formed us that where they expected at least a 
ton and a half, they could not realize half a 
ton of hay. The corn and oats had not made 
much progress; the corn, however, though 
small, looks healthy, and the fine rains which 
we have had, it is to be hoped, will secure a 
good crep of this grain—a large area has been 
planted. 

We think from what we hear from other 
parts of the state, the situation is pretty much 
the same. The wheat has improved some- 
what since the rains commenced, but they 
were too late to give a chance, at least for 
more than a quarter or half a crop. Corn, 
however, notwithstanding the trouble with 
the cut worm, and also oats, are doing toler- 
ably well, but the grass crop will be decidedly 
short. On the Eastern Shore, also, the same 
condition of things exists. Wheat did not 
recover from winter freezing, and many fields 
wil) not give much if any more than the seed 
sown. In Caroline Co the wheat is said to 
look better than elsewhere. In Talbot, Cecil 
and Kent, the appearance of all the crops 
was gloomy—the grass is almost an entiie 
failure, the wheat will scarcely return the 
seed, and the corn has made slow growth. 
In Prince George’s, in some sections, the 
rains have not been as frequent as elsewhere 
in the state. In Frederick, the rains have 
improved the wheat and grass, and the hope 
is expressed of saving a quarter of a crop. 
In Queen Anne’s prospects are more favor- 
able. 

The South.—In Georgia, the prospect for 
the wheat was excellent, and some of it in 
market on Ist June. In Virginia, the wheat 
improved wonderfully under the influence of 
constant light showers, but will not realize a 

| full crop. Corn backward, and oats in some 
cases a total failure. From the Northern 
| counties of No. Ca. very excellent reports 
lare received. Oats are doing finely; the 
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wheat is turning out well; corn growing well, 
and tobacco all planted and starting off hand- 
somely. In So. Ca., corn is reported to be 
doing well, but wheat has turned out badly 
and oats generally are a failure. 
England.—Mr. Mechi, in the Mark Lane 


Express alludes to the superabundance of 


rain, and adds “I don’t feel quite comfortable 
about British agriculture in consequence ”— 
and the editor of the Zxpress says, that “ many 
others must feel as uneasy over their con- 
dition, and with the rain falling at this mo- 
ment nothing can read more gloomy than the 
advices from Cambridgeshire, as given in 
our Agricultural Prospects.” 

he Cotton Crop —The June report of the 
Agricultural Bureau at Washington, just is- 
sucd, says that “an increave in the cotton 
area is reported in every State. A very small 
proportion of the county returns show a de- 
crease of acreage. Planting was generally re- 
tarded by a protracted season of drought, 
and fields that were planted late occasioned 
some trouble in obtaining perfect stands, but 
the recent rains and renewed efforts in re- 
planting have finally secured stands of aver- 
age completeness. 

The per centage of increase in area over last 
year’s crop, being the basis of comparison, is 
as follows: 

North Carolina 16, South Carolina 9, 
Georgia 12, Florida 10, Alabama 11, Missis- 
sippi 10, Louisiana 11, Texas 18, Arkansas 16, 
Tennessee 12—average 13 per cent.” 


~ 


MamMotH Corn.—We have complaints 
concerning the failure to germinate of this 


corn, advertised in our Feb’y No. by 8. R. | 


Bailey, Lima, O. Mr. Turpin, an intelligent 
young farmer of Queen Anne’s Co., Md., who 
has one of the best fields of corn in his vi- 
cinity, showed us quite a considerable breadth 
in it entirely bare, where this corn was plant- 
ed, not a pint out of the bushel planted hay- 
ing come up. We have a similar complaint 
from subscribers in South Carolina. 


- eee 


Agricultural Societies and Glubs. 


QUEEN ANNE’s Co. (MD.) AGRICULTURAL 
Soctety.—This is an association composed 
entirely of young farmers, a number of whom 
are graduates or former students of our State 
Agricultural College. It afforded us much 
gratification to be present at the June meet- 
ing, which was held at the house of Mr. W. 
T. P. Turpin. 

The society meets at the house of its mem- 
bers in turn; the farm, crops and improve- 
ments of the member who is the host of the 
occasion are examined by an Inspecting Com- 
mittee previous to the meeting for business, 
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| at which, when opened, an essay, prepared by 
one of the members, is read, and some ques- 
tion in agricultural practice discussed. At 
this meeting an able paper was read by Mr. 
Edward B. Emory, and the subject of the 
profitableness of sheep-raising was considered. 

The remarks of the speakers showed a de- 

| gree of thought and preparation unusual, per- 
haps, in such assemblages, and indicated that 
the members belong to a class, which, while 
far from declining the suggestions of age and 
experience, is yet prepared to lay aside the 
traditions of the past, and emerging from the 
ruts of routine and custom, work out for it- 
self the problems presented by the agriculture 
of the present day, under circumstances and 
conditions varying widely from those of the 
past. 

It was to us avery cheering sight to see 
these young men, thoughtful, intelligent and 
well educated, taking so active an interest in 
the improvement of the agriculture of their 

| section. There was plainly perceptible an 
enthusiasm very rare at the present day, and, 

| so far as we saw, the members of this society 
are not surpassed in the practice of their art 
by any other or olcer farmers that we know. 
Not once did we hear that “farming does not 

| pay,” but all seemed eager to secure the best 
results by the most economical and safe meth- 
ods applicable. 

We have no doubt that a wide-spread influ- 
ence for good will be exerted by this society, 
and that the present generation of Emorys, 

| Turpins, Tilghmans, Goldsboroughs and oth- 

| ers will sustain the reputations long since at- 
tained by preceding ones in scientific and 
practical agriculture. 


BALTIMORE Co. Farmers’ CLUB.—We at- 
tended the June meeting of this Club, which 
was held at the residence of Ns. Hutchins, 
Esq., on My Lady’s Manor. 


The day (7th ult.) would have done justice 
to January, for the air was as cold and the 
| wind as keen as any selected day of that 
month, but this did not interfere with the 
| general attendance of the members, tho’ pre- 
venting them giving that close inspection to 
| the premises of the host which they otherwise 
| would have received—but this was fully made 
|up by the agreeable manner in which the 
| Club spent the day within the walls of the 
| hospitable mansion. Mr. Hutchins is the 
; permanent President of this Club, which, 
| with the hour of meeting, is the main differ- 
|; ence in the constitution of this, and of the 
| Gunpowder. The Balt. Co. Club meets in the 
| forenoon, and after discussing the subject spe- 
| cially selected for the day, adjourns for a sea- 
son, to partake of the good things of life for 
| the inner man which the hospitable house- 
wives of Baltimore county know so well how 
to provide—after which, the farm buildings 
and improvements are generally examined 
and commented on. 
The question for discussion at this meeting 
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was, “Is it profitable to raise young stoek in | 
The general response to the | 


our vicinity.” 
question was in the negative, the value of the 
land, and the limited area of the farms, gen- 
erally, not enabling them to compete with the 
graziers of the mountain regions of our own 
state and of Western Virginia; and unless 


some specialty in breeding and rearing of 


stock is adopted, it was deemed unprofitable 
to attempt to raise more than sufficient to 
supply the wants of the farm. It was eon- 
ceded that sheep might be raised to advan- 
tage, were it not for the ravages of the dogs, 
which rendered it unsafe to purchase high 
priced, or indeed any other sheep, for breed- 
ing purposes. And let us here suggest, that 
ere another session of the legislature takes 
place, there ought to, and we hope will be, 
some understanding among the farmers of the 
state, to see to it, that the delegates in their 
several counties are selected with reference 
to this great necessity of the farming interests. 

A traveller through Virginia, writing on 
the general aspects of the old state, remarks, 
that, “as to she p, I have so far seen their 
number outstripped by dogs; and until legis- 
lation shall come to the rescue of the sheep 
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breeder as it has done in West Virginia, and | 


other states, this branch of farming will, in 
close proximity to densely populate places, 
be a hazardous one.” 


PrepMonT (VaA.) AGRICULTURAL Soctrery. 
—This association held its annual session at 
Culpepper C. H. on the 20th May, in the town 
hall. Gen. Kemper, of Madison, President, 
in the chair, and L. L. Lewis, of Culpepper, 
Secretary. The President delivered the an- 
nual address, in which he took the ground 
that such an organization was necessary for 
the fair and intelligent development of the 
agricultural interests of the state. 

After the President’s address, ex-Gov. Wm. 


Smith, of Fauquier, was called upon and | 
made an excellent practical address, tor which | 
a vote of thanks was awarded by the meeting. | 


Other addresses were delivered, by Hon. J. | 
Morton, of Orange, and Maj. J. H. Lacy, of | 
Spottsylvania; and a lecture by Prof. P. B. | 


Wilson, on the subject of Agricultural Chem- 


istry, who succeeded, as we find it statec by | 


the Va. Sentinel, “in presenting views that 
will at least induce investigation by his inter- 
ested audience. He was frequently interro- 


gated by Gov. Smith and others—the Goy- | 


ernor having made a number of experiments | 


himself—to which the Professor answered to 


the satisfaction and enlightenment of the | 


farmers present.” 
Dr. J. C. Hill, of Alexandria, Va., who has 


been engaged in examining the geological | 
formations in Culpepper, also present, was | 
invited by the President to address the so- | 


ciety on that subject, but declined, as his in- 


vestigations Lad not arrived at sufficient ma- | 


turity to give a satisfactory conclusion, and 


therefore would only on this oceasion suggest 
that he had urged in every way the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Virginia to adopt a liberal 
policy inviting immigration by authorizing 
the different railroad companies to purchase 
lands along their lines, and re-sell them at 
fair prices and on fair terms to immigrants. 
He had also recommended that a “ construc- 
tion department” be attached to each road, by 
which means houses could be immediately 
put together and enable the immigrant in a 
few days after purchase to move in and go to 
work on his land. 

Gen. Kemper offered his resignation as 
President, but the society urgently requested 
that he would withdraw it, which he consent- 
ed to do,and he was re-elected, together with 
the following gentlemen as Vice-Presidents : 
Maj. 8. 8. Bradford, and Gen. Jas. G. Field 
ot Culpepper; Hon. B. Johnson Barbour, of 
Orange, Maj. J. Horace Lacy, of Spottsy]- 
vania, and Dr. J. C. Hill of Alexandria. For 
Secretary, L. L. Lewis; and Treasurer, Jud- 
son Miller, both of Culpepper. The Society 
then adjourned. 


oo - —--- 


Lightning Saw. 


Boynton’s 


The saw is one of the most useful tools 
that has come down to us from the earliest 
ages. Its use is a felt necessity in nearly all 
the avocations of life; yet strange to tell, ex- 
cept in giving it a circular form, there has 
been very little change in its shape, and till 
lately no change at all in its operative parts, 
the teeth. An ingenious improvement has 
however been introduced by Mr. E. M. Boyn- 
ton, of No. 80 Beekman street, New York, 
by which the cutting capacity of the saw has 
been doubled, if not trebled We feel we are 
doing a service to our friends by calling spe- 
cial attention to this saw,which is advertised in 
our pages by Messrs. Sweeney & Son, the 
agents for this vicinity. The American Agri- 
culturist thus speaks of it: 

“The “Boynton saw” possesses several 
great advantages over the old V-tooth saws— 
among others speed, ease of cutting, and per- 
fect self-clearing from the sawdust. The form 
of the teeth is such that as much cutting is 
done in the back stroke as in the forward one 
And the cutting is more rapid, because the 
cutting face of the tooth is at right angles with 
the surface of the wood to be cut; while the 
point of the old V-tooth requires constant 
pressure to prevent it from rising up and 
jumping over the hard fiber, or any little clog 
of sawdust. An experience of two years in 
using these saws enables us to speak confident- 
ly of their great value, both in cutting wood 
for household use, and the heaviest lumbering. 
Not only is time saved, but the work is made 
easier, an immense waste of wood is pre- 
vented, and that nuisance in many a farmer's 
yard—the pile of chips that accumulates when 
axes are used—is rendered unnecessary and 
impossible.” 
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FLAX CULTURE. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

I will now describe the proeess of preparing 
the flax fibre for market, and although more 
complicated than that I have already touched 
upon, (in the May number of the Farmer,) I 
think I can make it sufficiently clear to en- 
able any person, however inexperienced in 
the business, to try the experiment success- 
fully; it must, however, be borne in mind 
that I do not put this forward as the best sys- 
tem, but one that can be easily understood 
and practised: Ist. Make a wooden vat, 4 
feet deep and any size you like, but let it be 
as water-tight as possible. If you can place 
it on low ground, where you can conduct a 
small stream of water into it, so as to save 
the labor of pumping, it will be better. Bore 
a hole near the bottom of one side, about 2 
inches in diameter, and stop it with a wooden 
plug from the outside. Place the flax-straw 
in the vat as closely as possible, (if it has been 
pulled, with the seed end uppermost,) and 
cover the vat with rails well fastened down. 
in any rough way, but not nailed to the vat, 
or it will soon wear out. These rails may be 
three or four inches apart, and should fit én- 
side the vat, so as to keep the flax-straw under 
water ; two longer rails laid the reverse way 
across the top, and fastened by a rope under- 
neath the vat, will then keep everything in 
place. Now turn on the water, filling the vat 
to the surface: in 24 hours the flax wi!l begin 
to work if the weather is warm, and in three 
or four days (cr less if the atmosphere of the 
water should rise above 70°) it will be fit for 
grassing. It is difficult to describe in writing 
the proper time for this and I would there- 
fore advise a smal] vat to begin with, say 6x8 
or 12, but two or three trials will soon make 
any person of ordinary intelligence tolerably 
perfect, as it is not half so difficult as many 
people imagine. The best way to test it is as 
follows: take a piece of flax-straw in the mid 
dle, and rub it (as you would a piece of rag if 
trying to make lint) so as to break the woody 
portion, but not the fibre; repeat this about 
two inches lower down; then if the small 
piece of sound wood left between these rubbed 
parts will draw easily out from the fibre, it is 
fit to come from the vat. There is one great 
advantage in this process of steeping, and 
that is, that if not “rotted” sufficiently, the 
flax, when dry, can be returned to the vat and 
steeped again with a fresh supply of water 
(on no account with the old), and the quality 
will be very much improved thereby; on the 
other hand, if the flax has been oversteeped, 
it will sell just as readily, but not at so high 
a figure. So soon as the flax is dry store it 
under cover, as the rain will injure it, (a few 
showers when it is in the field will do good 
rather than harm,) and so that it is dry when 
housed, no heating now need be feared, and 
it may be kept for two years in this state if 
necessary, and with advantage, as the fibre 
will toughen with age. With regard to the | 
scutching process, this cannot well be de- | 


scribed in writing; in due season, however, 
I hope to exhibit my plan of operations in 
Gordonsville, and will give due notice of the 
same beforehand, so that those who are inter- 
ested may come and view them; if one per- 
son from each district remains with me for a 
few days, he may learn sufficient to instruct 
the rest, and I would suggest that one steep- 
ing-pit for each district would probably be 
sufficient to commence with. With regard 
to the yield per acre, 1 would refer your read- 
ers once more to my first communication to 
you upon this subject. Mr. Estcourt’s state- 
ment contained therein showed a vield of 120 
stone from two acres, or 74 cwt. peracre. I 
am accustomed to estimate 5 cwt. per acre as 
an average crop, and as this is usually worth 
from $14 to $16 per cwt., the profit upon the 
fibre is very great, as $15 per acre will cover 
every expense of preparing the crop for mar- 
ket, the machinery requisite being simple and 
inexpensive. I have now, I think, communi- 
cated all the information about flax culture 
that is necessary to enable a fair trial to be 
made. Should the cultivation of this plant 
contribute hereafter to the welfare of those 
amongst whom I have taken up my abode, 
(not temporarily, but with the intention of 
becoming a citizen of this State so soon as the 
law permits,) I shall be only too glad. That 
the demand for flax fibre and linseed is al- 
most if not quite as extensive as that for cot- 
ton, no one can deny; what a glorious thing, 
then, it would be if we could develop an 
equally important industry to that which the 
production of cotton by your Southern plant- 
ers has done! the grandest trade the world 
has ever seen!! am pleased to see by Mr. 
Marshall McCue’s letter that my efforts in 
this direction are approved by him. His sug- 
gestion as to the use of flax-straw for paper- 
making is worthy of every attention, and in 
a future letter I hope to discuss this subject ; 
in the meantime, 
I remain yours, very faithfully, 


Gordonsville, Va. L. HeNty. 








Horticulture, 


Fruit Growirg on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. 


The peninsula between the Chesapeake bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean is largely engaged, as 
is well known, in the growing of fruits and 
vegetables, which, both fresh and canned, from 
the facilities of transportation now existing, 
are readily distributed by water and rail all 
over this country, as well as largely exported 
to Europe. 

During a recent visit to Queen Anne’s Co., 
on the Eastern Shore of this State, and a part 
of the peninsula named, we accepted an in- 
vitativn to visit the farm of Mr. James Tilgh- 
man of John, who 1s one of the most extensive, 
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as well as one of the most intelligent and 
successful fruit-growers in the county. On 


this place, besides the early vegetables, which | 


we believe are rather an “ outside” affair, the 
main business being in fruits, we found or- 
chards of Peaches, Cherries and Pears, plan- 
tations of Strawberries, Currants, Raspberries, 
Blackberries and Gooseberries, and vineyards 
of Concord Grapes. 

Of early vegetables Mr. T. grows Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Peas and Potatoes, all of which, 
except of the last, are harvested and shipped 
before any of the fruits are ready for market. 
Then come the Strawberries, of which, when 
we were there, the last were just being picked. 
Except in experimental plantations, where all 
varieties are tested, the Wilson’s Albany con- 
stitutes the sole crop. The first that go to 
market early in the season are grown under 
glass, and shipments continue till the price 
falls below 10 cents a quart, when the berries 
are sold toa canning establishment which is 
fortunately situated on the next farm, and to 
which large quantities of fruit are sold at a 
profit which would aot pay to ship to distant 
markets; shipments this season, which has 
been a poor one in consequence of the drought, 
have averaged a ton a day, which is only 
about one-third the usual amount. 

Mr. Tilghman has about 15,000 Peach and 
5000 Pear trees—the latter mainly the Bartlett 
and Duchesse d’ Angouleme, varieties not only 
the most profitable, but which escape the 
blight, which with other kinds, particularly 
the Vicar of Winkfield, is extremely destruc- 
tive. We were shown a half-acre of pears 
which last year produced at the rate of $400, 
and the year before of $600 per acre, and one 
tree, a dwarf Bartlett, occupying 10 feet 
square of ground, yields an average yearly 
revenue of $7. Dwarfs of this variety, how- 
ever, do not succeed as well in this locality as 
standards. 

A field of seven acres contains 1000 Cherry 
trees, (Early Richmond), 1000 grapes (Con- 
cords,) 1000 Currants (Red Dutch,) and 3000 
Gooseberries, (we are not certain whether 
Houghton’s or Smith’s.) The 
year brought $3 a bushel. New plantations, 
orchards and v ineyards are being continually 
made. Mr. Tilghman is now planting quite 
largely of the Herstine Raspberry, having here- 
tofore grown the Brandywine, Philadelphia 
and others. In planting, very liberal applica- 
tions of manures are made, 
times 1000 Ibs. of Poudrette, 
Bone Dust to the acre. 

Mr. Tilghman does not think that fruit- 
growing is a business which can be easily 
over-done, believing that the demand increases 
as rapidly as the supply. He instances the 
case of a small town in his vicinity which 
formerly was overstocked with 40 quarts of 
strawberries a day, but which now, with no 
increase in population, takes 500 q uarts. Mr. 
T. ships his fruits to New York, Philadelphia | 
and Baltimore. In one year, as we were in- 
formed, his net profits reached $8000. This | 


and 600 lbs. of 





last fruit this | 


reaching some- | 


| spring, he sold 270,000 strawberry plants, 
almost allin his immediate neighborhood 
Queen Anne’s is not so extensively inter- 
ested in peach growing as Kent, the adjoin- 
ing county, but most of her farmers have 
market orchards. Mr. Blanchard Emory has 
one of 4000 trees, which, when two years 
planted, yielded him $500 net, and last year, 
| when three years planted, $600 net. Mr. E. 
like Mr. Tilghman and most of the peach 
| growers, believes in clean cultivation and no 
cropping between the trees. 
| Last year the peach crop was very large but 
very unprofitable to the growers. Varieties, 
between the ripening of which there is usually 
an interval of two weeks, were simultaneously 
ready for market, thus producing a glut and 
depressing prices. This year the yield will 
be a fair one, unless shortened by the drought. 
A great deal of fruit is falling from the trees, 
but this, unless it continues too long, will im- 
prove the quality and increase the size of the 
remainder. 


On the Gathering of Ripe Fruit. 


The following is by Josiah Hoopes, a cele- 
brated fruit grower and writer on horticulture, 
of Pennsylvania, and will be found seasonable 
and useful to the Fruit Grower: 

“Tn regard to the gathering of ripe fruits 
of different kinds, no fruit should be taken 
from the tree or plant during a damp time, 
and especiaily when the dew is plentiful in 
early morning. Never be so hurried as to 
find cause for the excuse, I had no time to 
hand-pick my fruit, and, consequently, was 
forced to shake them off; for such is very poor 
policy. Fruit so gathered will almost inevit- 
ably decay from the effects of bruises. Each 
specimen should be taken from the tree one 

| by one, handled as if they had been so many 
eggs. The slightest bruise or even abrasion 
of the skin is the sure forerunner of a dark 
spot, which will eventually change into some 
form of rot. The spores of seed of fungi are 
always ready to assist in the work of dissolu- 
tion, and the slightest scratch gives them a 
foot-hold for their destructive work. Scarcely 
any variety of the largest fruits color and 
ripen so well if left to perfect themselves on 
the tree, and especially is this true in respect 
| topears. Summer varieties, as they approach 
; maturity, loosen their hold somewhat on the 
limb, and by gently raising the fruit they will 
easily detach themselves at the. proper period. 
This is an excellent test, and may always be 
relied on. To color up fruit nicely, all that is 
necessary will be to spread a blanket on the 
floor of a cool room, and then thinly and 
evenly place the fruit on the floor. A second 
| blanket must be spread over them, and in a 
short time the effect of this treatment will be 
apparent in the most golden-colored Bartletts, 
j}and rich, ruddy-looking Seckels imaginable. 
Pears perfected in this manner rarely have 
| the mealiness of their naturally ripened com- 
| panions; nor do they prematurely decay at 
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the core as when left on the tree. Peaches 
are too frequently gathered before attaining 
full size, and when this is the case we need 
not expect good flavor. They must obtain 
this requisite before gathering; although it 
is not necessary to delay picking until very 
mellow. As a general rule, all small fruits 
are gathered too early; and, as high color is 
not a sign of maturity, many experienced 
fruit growers are frequently misled. Never 
pick strawberries because they are red. nor 
blackberries solely on account of their dark 
appearance. Each should remain on the 
plant for some time thereafter. The Albany 
seedling strawberry changes to a deep crimson 
hue, and gains continually in size after its 
first coloring process. It is then soft and ex- 
cellent eating. And so with blackberries in 
like manner, many complaining of their ex- 
treme tartness when the fault was in gather- 
ing imperfect fruit. The Lawton or New 
Rochelle variety, in particular, is delicious 
ating, if allowed to remain on the plant 
until soft, when the slightest touch will sever 
its hoid. Strawberries picked with the calyx 
(or hull) adhering will always carry better 
and be less liable to decay than if carelessly 
pulled off without this appendage. The fore- 
going remarks in relation to the proper time 
for gathering fruits are equally applicable to 
the grape. These generally color long before 
they are mature; and thus many a novice in 
fruit culture frequently forms an unjust opin- 
ion of his varieties simply from testing unripe 
specimens. Grapes should always be severed 
from the vine with strong scissors or trimming 
shears, and never twisted or broken off.” 

The nice appearance of fruits of all kinds, 
in their boxes or baskets, in the marktts, will 
always command a better price, than when 
slovenly ‘done up.’ 


Vegetable Garden—Work for July. 


By this month the earlier crops are har- 
vested, and attention is now needed princi- 
pally by the fal vegetables. 

Asparagus should now receive a good dress- 
ing of manure. Bush Beans may still be 
planted. Late Cubbages and Cauliflowers are 
to be set out. Celery may be set out from the 
seed bed. Carrots, Parsnips and Beets are to 
be worked until the leaves interfere with the 
hoe. Cucumbers should now be sown for 
pickles. Corn may be planted for late sup- 
plies. That already planted should be kept 
well stirred. Zyg Plants require frequent 
hoeings to keep the soil light and loose, and 
should be occasionally watered with liquid 
manure. Onions must be kept clean and the 
ground well stirred. Melons should be kept 
well cultivated. Peas of early sorts may be 
planted, but a light return can be expected, 
as they are liable to mildew in hot weather. 
Rhubarb should not be allowed to grow flower 
stalks. Apply manure now to the beds and 
fork in. Sguashes should be permitted to take 


root at the joints, but the shoots may be 
pinched off when growing too vigorously. 
Tomatoes should have, if possible, some sup- 
port, as a trellis, brush, &c.; it is said by some 
that a single pole, to which the vines are tied, 
makes the best. Keep the ground stirred, 
and look out for the green worm. TZurnips 
may be sown for winter use. 

During the very hot, dry weather, little 
growth is made by vegetables, but the neces- 
sity is even greater to keep the hoe and culti- 
vator going. The upper layer of pulverized 
earth acts as a mulch and retains the moisture 
in the soil. Weeds uprooted now quickly 
die. For stirring and fining the soil, nothing 
equals the pronged hoe. Those who have 
never used it would be surprised at the 
amount of work that can be accomplished 
with it. 








lars, 


Nn 


The Loultry 


The Improved Breeds of Fowls. 


In the London Milk Journal we find a very 
interesting address before the Breconshire 
Chamber of Agriculture, on “the Home Pro- 
duction of Eggs and Poultry in a commercial 
point of view,” by Mr. K. B. Edwards. Our 
space will not permit us to do more than give 
the following extract as to the particular ad- 
vantages the improved breeds of fowls pos- 
sess in a pecuniary or commercial point of 
view :— 

“T will commence (says Mr. E.) with the 
Brahma, as being probably the most generally 
useful and important of the comparatively 
new introductions. This large Asiatic fowl 
surpasses all others in size and strength of 
constitution, and from its suitability to: our 
variable climate, and from its many good 
qualities, it appears to have made greater way, 
and increased in favor more rapidly than any 
other breed. The advantages that this breed 
possesses pre-eminently over all other birds is 
its «xtreme kindness, docility, great size, and 
being a good layer, especially through the 
winter months when eggs are most scarce and 
valuable. In character the Brahma is some- 
what similar to the Cochin, only more lively 
in its carriage and more inclined to roam in 
search of food. It also carries more breast 
meat, is less coarse in the bone, and with a 
better-colored skin. As a table-bird it will 
not compare with the Dorking, but the Brah- 
ma will thrive and do well where the Dorking 
will pine and die. The Brahma will cross 
freely with almost any breed, and it is per- 
haps for the purpose of crossing that the 
Brahma will be found most valuable. The 
celebrated Surrey chicken is highly esteemed 
in the London market, and is produced from 
a cross with the Dorking cock and Brahma 
hen. The more common cross adopted, how- 
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ever, throughout the country is the Brahma 
cock with Dorking or barn-door hens. The 
importance or advantages gained by this cross 
is imparting the great size and strength of 
constitution of the Brahma into the Dorking, 
without much deteriorating the value the 
Dorking pre-eminently possesses as a table- 
bird. The Brahma is, as I said before, a good 
winter layer, and equal to the Cochin as a 
sitter and good mother to rear strong and 
hardy chickens, and when crossed with the 
Dorking produce admirable egg-layers. It 
is not uncommon for Brahma cocks to attain 
the weight of 12 lbs. and 14 lbs., and hens 10 
Ibs. to 12 lbs. each bird. This is about the 
weight of two couples of common barn-door 
fowl. The Houdan is the celebrated French 
fowl (the Dorking of France), more highly 
prized in that country than any other breeds 
perhaps, not excepting the Creve Ceeur, and 
since its introduction here it is equally highly 
thought of, and promises to supersede most 
other breeds. The advantages this breed pos- 
sess are its early maturity and great readiness 
to fatten, being particularly light in the bone 
and delicate in flesh; it is also a precocious 
layer of large white eggs throughout the year, 
never desiring to sit. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the Houdan will fatten upon the 
same food that will scarcely keep other fowls 
in ordinary condition. There is another 


yalued French fowl fully equal to it in this 
respect, and that is the Creve Cceur, a mag- 
nificent jet black bird of very considerable 
size, and possibly the most precocious fowl 


known to fattea; these birds are now well 
established in this country, so much so in- 
deed, that it is easier to purchase thoroughly 
pure and good specimens for stock purposes 
here than it isin France. Among the most 
celebrated of the English breeds come first 
the Dorking, followed by the Game and Ham- 
burgh. The Dorking may in every sense be 
considered a purely English fowl. Its an- 
tiquity clearly dates back to the Roman pe- 
riod. For table purposes the Dorking appears 
to hold its own against all comers, and cer- 
tainly from its size, amplitude of breast meat, 
delicacy of flesh, and early maturity, it is not 
easily surpassed. But as a layer the Dorking 
is found very variable; some strains are said 
to be fair layers, but as a rule this breed can- 
not be depended upon for the production of 
eggs in any quantity, and only through the 
finer summer months. The disadvantages the 
Dorking possesses is the delicacy and diffi- 
culty in rearing the chickens, and the liability 
of the breed to disease, save in exceptionally 
warm and dry localities. To increase the 
strength and stamina of this breed, and make 
it more generally useful and suited to our cli- 
mate, it is found necessary to cross it with 
some of the larger and stronger breeds, and 
the cross invariably produces a valuable and 
profitable bird. We next come to the Game, 
the bird that is sure to be the cock of the 
walk wherever he may bethrown. The Game 
is to the other breeds what the racehorse is to 
the more common breed of horses. The value 





of the Game lies rather in its great courage, 
bold spirit, and great beauty, rather than pos- 
sessing any superexcellent qualities in a com- 
mercial sense. The flesh of the Game is, 
however, superb, but there is comparatively 
little of it, the bird being anything but large 
or meaty. The lens are good layers of pe- 
culiarly fine flavored eggs, and I think there 
is no bird that is better able to cater for itself 
or will wander a greater distance in search of 
food. We now come to that most beautiful 
and highly prized breed, the Hamburgh—the 
gold and silver spangled, and gold and silver 
pencilled varieties. These beautiful birds have 
been established for centuries amongst us,and 
may be looked upon as an English fowl, al- 
though the first stock was probably brought 
here by a Dutch merchant trading with this 
country. Such precocious and determined 
egg-layers are these birds that they have 
earned the well-merited name of every-day 
layers or everlasting layers. The eggs, al- 
though somewhat small in size, are rich in 
quality, and the shell white. Indeed, the size 
of egg laid by the spangled variety is not very 
much smaller than the egg of the Cochin or 
Dorking, both of which lay a small egg in 
proportion to the size of its body, whereas 
the Hamburgh’s egg is large in proportion to 
the size of the bird.” It is not at all uncom- 
mon for Hamburghs to lay from 250 to 280 
eggs in the year, and occasionally 300 is ob- 
tained from a single bird. Two hundred and 
forty would, I think, be a fair average yield 
from this breed. For table purposes they 
cannot be much considered owing to their 
small size. They are, however, plump and 
well flavored and make excellent roast chicken. 
They are small eaters and very busy caterers 
for themselves, and obtain a large proportion 
of their necessary food by searching about for 
it. In this respect they with the Game are 
essentially a farmer's fowl]. The black Span- 
ish or the white-faced Spanish cannot now be 
considered other than a fancy fowl, the con- 
tinued breeding in and in to obtain this pecu- 
liar face has deteriorated its value as a profit- 
able bird. Instead of the hardy, useful, old- 
fashioned red-faced bird that formerly existed, 
we now have a delicate fancy fowl, less hardy 
and smaller in size. The Spanish have ever 
been noted as good summer layers of a large 
white egg, and were it not for its black legs 
would be highly esteemed for table purpose 
from the whiteness and delicacy of its flesh. 
I have not touched upon the generally ac- 
knowledged advantages that the best and 
most approved breed of home and foreign 
fowls possess, and I shall now direct your at- 
tention to the general treatment of fowls and 
the return that may be realized by them with 
proper management, showing the importance 
in a commercial sense that would result from 
an increased quantity being kept and the 
quality of breed being improved. The first 
thing to be considered by those who keep 
fowls should be to obtain that breed most 
suited to the climate of their locality, as well 
as the accommodation and convenience of the 








individual poultry keeper. To the farmer 
who possesses an unlimited grass run, with 
farmstead well sheltered and soil dry, the 
Houdan or Brahma Dorking would be found 
the most generally useful and profitable breed 
to keep. As layers, considering the size of 
their eggs, they are not to be surpassed, and 
as table birds, heavy, large, and meaty, with 
readiness to fatten and quick growth to ma- 
turity, they will always command a ready 
market and the highest price. To the cot- 
tager who is obliged to confine his fowls 
within a narrow space, the Brahma or Creve 
Ceur will probably be found the most profit- 
able and satisfactory, combining egg-produc- 
ing power and flesh-forming propensity in 
the same bird, and less likely to suffer by con- 
finement than any other bird, as they are 
bound to thrive ina space where Houdans, 
Dorkings or Hamburghs would pine and die. 
For the production of eggs in winter these 
birds are not to be surpassed, and this isa 
necessary qualification for the profitable keep- 
ing of fowls in a confined state, inasmuch as 
the increased price eggs obtain in the winter 
months will compensate for the increased cost 
of keeping fowls depending entirely upon 
hand feeding.” 


The Flerist. 


Floriculture, &c.—July, 1872. 


By W. D. Brackenniper. Florist and Nureeryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 

To take proper care of plants removed from 
the greenhouse to the open air during the 
summer months, requires more knowledge to 
do them justice, than the majority of people 
imagine; in the first place, constant attention 
should be had, that none suffer from the want 
of water, and when that element is applied, 
give as much as will penetrate the whole ball ; 
towards evening is the most appropriate time 
for this operation. In dry weather a good 
syringing overhead will much refresh the 
whole collection. We stated in the May 
number that a bed of anthracite coal ashes 
was a good material in which to plunge the 
pots, but where this is not to be had, clean 
sand or sawdust will answer the purpose; 
observe that the locality is partially shaded 
and protected from drying winds; but as the 
roots are inclined to grow through the bottom 
of the pots, these should be lifted or turned 
round every two or three weeks. 

Attention should now be paid to shifting 
into larger pots the collection of Chrysanthe- 
mums destined for fall blooming; prepare 
also by cuttings and division of the old plants, 
a stock of Stevias and Eupatoriums for winter 
enjoyment; these, when once established, will 
succeed best in the open air until housing 
season. 

Fuchsias may be had in bloom during the 
summer, either by being kept in a cool shady 
part of the greenhouse or on the northwest 
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side of a high fence or wall, but in every case 
the plants should be well syringed over- 
head, to keep down the thrip and red spider, 
their greatest enemies. 

In the Conservatory and Greenhouse the 
most to be aimed at will be to keep the tem- 
perature as cooi and humid as possible, always 
maintaining a sharp look-out that the creeping 
vines do not get overrun with aphis and other 
insects—these, once finding a lodgment, are 
difficult to get rid of. 


Flower Gar’en and P_easure Grounds. 

Tie to neat stakes all plants that require it, 
and where it is desirable to have the ground 
covered, pegs may be used to keep the stems 
down. Stir up your flower beds well with 
the hoe; then rake off the weeds—leaving 
the surface smooth. Nothing encourages the 
growth of plants so much as the keeping of 
the surface open and even. Where mulching 
is resorted to, the upper crust ought to be 
first well loosened. 

Now is a good season to propagate Shrubs, 
&c., by layering. To do this right, choose a 
vigorous shoot, and with a sharp knife make 
an incision on the upper side, (or, as it is call- 
ed,a tongue.) from 1 to 2 inches in length, 
in the direction of the point of the branch; 
then bya gentle twist turn this tongue to one 
side, bending it down into the ground two or 
more inches, according to the size of the 
stem, making use of a hooked peg to hold it 
fast, covering the whole with a sandy compost. 
This is also a good way to propagate Roses, 
but attended with a little too much labor for 
amateurs in general: hence recourse is had to 
budding, and as a stock for that purpose, the 
Mannetti has been much used in America and 
elsewhere, and if attention is paid to the re- 
moval of suckers from the stocks, many sorts 
of hybrid perpetuals grow and bloom ad- 
mirably on it; but there is another old kind, 
called Maiden’s Blush, that has been exten- 
sively used as a Rose stock. Other kinds of 
Roscs have been used as stocks, such as some 
kinds of Noisettes and a few varieties of our 
native prairie kinds, but we prefer the Man- 
netti to any of them. Should the rose slug 
attack your bushes, a little slaked lime ap- 
plied, will dry them to a crisp. 

Collect and take care of flower, shrub and 
tree seed, just as you find them ripen, as they 
may ultimately be of some good use to yourself 
and friends. To dry and keep such seeds, 
choose a cool airy place; as an instance how 
much good may be done in this way, we 
would here simply state that we have a very 
intelligent and wealthy friend who often pays 
myself and others a visit, but seldom leaves 
without taking from his pocket a paper or 
papers of some ornamental trie, shrub or 
flower, of which his own place, so far as re- 
gards variety, is unsurpassed in Maryland. 

W. D. B. 


Rose Bues.—These yellow-coated pests can 
be gotten rid of by shaking them into sheets, 
and then scalding them. 








Management of Plants, &c. 


We would call the attention of your readers 
to the ill-treatment which plants in pots of- 
ten receive at this season of the year, from 
the effects of which they frequently do not 
recover the entire season; especially is this 
the case with hard-wooded evergreen plants. 
The difficulty of thoroughly wetting the ball 
of earth in a good sized pot, after being al- 
lowed to dry through, should not be forgotten. 
This is a frequent cause of Camellias casting 
their buds in the winter, instead of giving 
flowers. No after treatment will avail, if 
plants are improperly treated now. In the 
event of Camellias getting too dry, it is bet- 
ter to plunge the pot over the rim in water 
and fet it remain until air bubbles cease to 
rise, when it may again be placed in position. 

It is well to remember that it requires a 
considerable shower to sufficiently water every 
pot-plant, when they are standing pretty 
closely together, the foliage of one plant shel- 
tering the other. We have known pot-plants 
sadly neglected in this particular in a showery 
time. 

Fuchsias, too, suffer from red spiders at this 
season. Amateurs continue to wonder what 
can be the matter with their plants, until every 
leaf has fallen off. If they would look on the | 
under side of the leaves carefully, when the 
first sign of distress is noticed, they might 
discover the cause in the shape of almost in- | 
finitesimal insects, called red spiders, which | 
suck the juices entirely out of the leaves of | 
plants upon which they are allowed to re- | 
main. ‘They increase very fast in a high, 
dry atmosphere. The remedy is clear water, | 
forcibly applied to the foliage, more particu- | 
larly the under sides, as often as necessary. 
Syringe plants freely early in the morning 
before the sun shines upon them, and in the | 
evening after the sun has gone off of them. | 
Clear water and the syringe are great aids in 
floriculture. We would not have been so mi- | 
nute upon this trifling matter, had we not re- | 
ceived a letter of enquiry from the State of | 
New York, enclosing the leaf of a plant badly | 
infested with red spiders, which, from the ne- | 
cessity of the case, had to be replied to by 
mail. 
Weeds.—To kill weeds on gravel walks, dis- 
solve one pound of powdered arsenic in three | 
gallons of water; boil it a few minutes, stir- | 
ring well; then add two pounds of crushed 
washing soda, and stir well, so as to mix | 
thoroughly. Apply this mixture to the walks | 
while hot, in dry weather. A watering can, 
with a rose on, is most convenient for the | 
purpose. The above mixture we used when | 
we had miles of gravel to keep; but around | 
or near the mansion we prefer salting gravel | 
walks, as we think nothing makes well-kept | 
gravel walks look so bright and clean as an 
occasional salting. This in reply to Y. C. 

Another correspondent, “ Horatius,” writes, 
“ There is great talk just now about waterin 
plants with hot water. Will N. F. F. please tell, 
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through the ‘American Farmer,’ if it is cor- 
rect, and if so, at what heat should the water 
be used? Iam afraid to use it on my plants 
for fear it might injure them, as I don’t be- 
lieve it ever rained hot water.” 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy.” There is a class of plants to which we 
would never apply cold water if we could 
help it We are, however, less careful in this 
matter than many whom we know. As more 
essential, we consider clean pots—inside and 
out—and proper soil, which, for general plant 
culture, consists of turfy loam, four barrow- 
loads, and one of well-decayed manure; if 
there be sufficient sand in the soil to render it 
porous, it will do; if there is not, add sand. 
If a barrow-load of woods-mould can be pro- 
cured, add it also, but it is not of much con- 
sequence. This compost will grow almost 
all the varieties of plants usually cultivated 
by amateurs. Our readers may, however, 
safely pour water into a saucer, in which a 
flower pot is standing, as hot as the hand will 
bear. Remember that this will not make the 
sides of the flower pot nearly so hot as ex- 
posing it to a mid-day sun would do—and yet 
how often is this done? Always plunge your 
plants in summer if possible. N. F. F. 


Ghe Lireside, 


Work and Wait. 


A husbandman who many years 
Had plowed his fields and sown in tears, 
Grew weary with his doubte and fears. 
I toilin vain! These rocks and sands 
Will yield no harvest to my hands; 
The best seeds rot in barren lands 
My drooping vine is withering; 
No promised grapes its blossoms bring ; 
No birds among its branches sing. 

** My flock ie dying on the plain, 
The heavens are brass—they yield no rain ; 
The earth is iron—! toil in vain!” 
While yet he spake a breath had stirred 
His drooping vine, like wing of bird, 
And from its leaves a voice he heard: 
The germs and fruits of life must be 
Forever hid in mystery, 
Yet none can toi! in vain for Me. 
A mightier hand, more skilled than thine, 
Must hang the clusters on the vine, 
And make the fields with harvest shine. 
Man can but work; God can create ; 
But they who work, and watch and wait, 
Have their reward, though it come late. 
Look up to heaven! behold and hear 
The clouds and thunderings in thy ear— 
An auvswer to thy doubts and fear.” 
He looked, and lo! a cloud-draped car, 
With trailing smoke and flames afar, 
Was rushing from a distant star. 
And every thirsty flock and plain 
Was rising up to meet the rain 
That came to clothe the flelds with grain. 
And on the clouds he saw again 
The covenant of God with men, 
Re-written with His rainbow pen: 
Seed time and harvest shall not fail, 
And though the gates of Irell assail, 
My truth and promise shall prevail.” 











PROPHECY. 


The rapid advancement of the world in the 
arts and sciences, aye, in all material affairs, 
has for a time o’ershadowed a subject sub 
limely traced by the master-hand of Isaiah 
and the minor prophets. Fraught as it is 
with all the higher interest of man it would 
seem his constant attention would be fixed 
upon it—yet in the grovelling appetite of his 
nature his mind constantly reverts to the 
sensual, the tangible, leaving in the far dis- 
tant background that which should stand in 
boldest relief on the canvass of time. A\l- 
though Revelation has confined to its own 
wisdom the solution of this grand problem, 
it has, in its gracious mercy to man, thrown 


out sufficient light upon the subject for him | 


so far as to trace and connect its mysterious 
workings, leaving now and then sufficient 
gaps, which are only to be filled in by the 


penetrating eye of faith, else would man in | 


the vainglory of his nature strive to render 


its solution, through the tangible process of | 


his own material deductions, and thereby 
prove its inferior origin. 
eye of Faith saw clearly through the long 
vista of coming ages—even “ saw His day and 
was glad”—yet this ken was gracious in ac- 
knowledgment of crucible-tested virtue, but 
was accorded perhaps to no other in the old 
dispensation. [lis typical paternity, too, of a 
countless succession of “ the faithful,” beauti- 
fully compared in metaphor to the “stars of 
the firmament and sands of the sea,” urges 
strongly as an incentive to erring man to be 
counted as one of this innumerable family of 
happy pilgrims. Again was he most favored 
amongst men, having offered up the first type 
of the coming better sacrifice, being the re- 


flector of the first, best and strongest light, | 
ever illumine a universal do- | 


which should 
minion of darkness and sorrow—a type of 


a truism which could only satisfy the sternest | 


demands of justice, and accomplishing an end 


more gracious, grander and wider than could | 


have been effected through all other agencies 


—reversing, agit were, the chariot wheels of | 
Destiny, and benignantly irradiating earth’s 


lost hope and adding, if possible, a brighter 
effulgence to the diadem of Deity. J. D. T. 


On the Cliff. 


Cecil Avery’s heart wasn’t a day over six- 
teen, but Cecil was certainly thirty. Aunt 
Dolly Eliza said so, and she Liew the age of 
every person in the village, from the baby 
who came last night at two minutes of twelve 
—‘“ just saved himself from coming into the 
world on Friday, and never could be thankful 
enough for those two minutes”—to Grand- 
father Smedley, who was rapidly approaching 
his ninety-ninth year. Yes, Cecil had lived 
thirty years; and handsome, cultivated, not 
poor, was still unwed. It seemed a most un- 
accountable thing to those of her own sex, to 
whom there is nothing on earth, or under the 
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earth, so full of terror as being called an old 
maid; and no one but a woman could have 
had the heart to say to Cecil, as her aunt did, 
with the best intention possible : 

“ Now, Cecil, do marry somebody.” 

And other friends said, apologetically : 

“ Cecil might have had Tom Brown or John 
Hughes.” 

The truth is, Cecil had never seen a man 
whom she loved well enough to marry. She 
understood inarriage to mean something more 
than wéaring his name—though that seemed 
a good deal to do—or spending his money, or 
sitting at the head of his table; “and now,” 
she said to herown intimate friend—a sweet 
young girl—* I am truly sorry, but I feel my- 
self growing beyond a capability to love; of 
course, I can have friendships, but as for now 
having a lover, no, I’m sorry, but it isn’t pos- 
sible.” 

Cecil didn’t sigh—she laughed rather—as 
she tied on her gypsy hat, and went out alone 
for a walk on the cliff. 

Some people thought Cecil had been “ dis- 
appointed.” 

It is true that way back, when she was six- 
teen, she had a little romance, and almost 
any other woman would have talked very 
prettily of “ the tender grace of a day that is 
dead,” but her nature was too healthful for 
brooding of any kind, and she remembered it 
only as she remembered the measles, or the 
drowning of a pet kitten, and there wasn’t, 
after all, a “dead day” in her life, whose ashes 
night be blown by any breeze into the pres- 
ent to dim the brightest bloom her life might 
yet put in. 

So, notwithstanding her husbandless con- 
dition, Cecil was a happy woman; and hap- 
piness, the great wrinkle preventer and beau- 
tifier, the cosmetic so costly that only those 
whom the angels count among the “upper 
ten” can use it, kept her heart bright, and 
her face fair to see. 

Nobody thought anything of it when Dr. 
Summerson, the young doctor, who has just 
come to Bloomington (young at thirty-five, 
for whoever thinks of hinting to a man of 
forty even, that his life work is accomplished) 
called on Cecil, or joined her in her walks on 
the cliff, for everybody loved to talk to Cecil. 

If their conversation had been heard, peo- 
ple still would have said nothing of it, for it 
was very innocent of anything like flirtation. 
Of books, the sunset clouds, the ebb and flow 
of the tide, but never of themselves. Still I 
think that two months after Cecil’s remarks 
to her friend quoted above, she would have 
tied on her gypsey hat, in silence, as she went 
out for a walk on the cliff. 

At this time Cecil’s cousin Salome came to 
visit her—a beautiful young girl of nineteen 
—and Dr. Summerson walked and talked with 
Salome now. And, oh, what a humiliating 
lesson Cecil read! She found herself guilty, 
of all the weakness she had condemned in 
other women. She had never suspected her- 
self capable of so much unloveliness. 

Don’t we all find in our gardens the same 
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soil producing fine white flowers and poison- 
ous weeds? Are we not to blame if that by 
choice we have burdocks or violets ? 

But Cecil was generous. After she was 
convinced that the Doctor sought Salome and 
enjoyed her artless talk, she busied herself at 
a distance 

She did not dream of it; but Dr. Summer- 
son was thinking about her; was studying ber. 
Such sweetness and strength of character he 
had never scen united. 

If Cecil married he knew she would ‘never 
be a vine clinging to the stalwart oak, hiding 
its rugged bark; or, with her upward creep- 
ing, drawing <lown its branches. She would 
be rather a graceful elm, growing richly at the 
oak’s side, both nourished by the same earth 
and air and sunshine; both covered with the 
same blue canopy, but self reliant, noble; 
losing no grace of her own, taking no beauty 
from him; but both appearing at the highest 
and best, thus side by side. Was not this, 
after all, the truest idea of womanhood ? 

What could such study end in? 

When he saw Cecil holding a sick child in 
her arms, and the beautiful mystery of ma- 
ternity that sleeps in every woman's nature 
awake, and looking out of her radiant eyes, 
he felt that she was the whole round world 
to bim. 

Salome went away, but the doctor continued 
to call. 

Cecil did not like his silence; why did he 
not tell her of his engagement? She dreaded 
to lose her respect for him. 

The autumn lingered long; Cecil felt its 
pathos as never before. It had always been 
delightful, exhilerating. 

Dr. Summerson had been gone a few weeks, 
and it seemed as if her interest io life had 
gone with him ; she owned it to herself, at last, 
that she might meet it fairly and conquer it. 

It had been a long stormy day; Cecil sat 
alone, listening to the rain, sitting with folded 
hands, and a weary look in her face. 

She heard a quick step, a rap at the door; 
opening it, she found Dr. Summerson. Sur- 
prise kept her silent. 

“Have you no welcome for me, Cecil ?” 
he asked, eagerly; she could have fancied 
even anxiously. He put out his hand. She 
took it, and said, simply : 

“T am glad to see you.” 
might go on easily, she added: 
seen Salome ?” 

“ No,” he replied; but she is to be married 
soon; my cousin is the happy man, didn’t she 
tell you? I knew it was asecret, but thought 
of course she would tell you.” 

Cecil said “ No,” and something in her heart 
kept her still again. 

Dr. Summerson looked around the cosy, 


Then, that all 
“You have 


bright room, which expressed so much of 


Cecil; her individuality spoke from the 
dainty arrangement, the warmth and bright- 
ness. 

“ What a home maker you are, Cecil,” he 
said; and after a long silence, “ will you care 
to heer why I went eway? MayT tell you ?” 
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The surprise in Cecil's eyes answered him, 
and he said: 

* Because—oh, Cecil! because I love you— 
because I want you, I went away to conquer 
my love for you. I felt that you could not 
give me your priceless affection; I know my 
unworthiness. Oh, Cecil, don’t be so silent ! 
Speak one little word to me! Say I may 
have your friendship—that I may see you— 
that you will not avoid me as you have 
done!” 

Then, with love’s wonderful divination, he 
read the truth in her face. 

And the old, mysterious spell was spok:, 
which brings Eden back to earth. 

On the next afternoon, when Dr. Summer- 
son joined Cecil on the Cliff, bright sunlight 
fell on the path before them.—Lady’s Jour- 
nal, 


ee -- _- 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


SumMMER Drinks.—A “ Farmer's Wife” in 
the Germantown Telegraph gives the follow- 
ing recipes to make summer drinks: 

To make root beer, take a quantity of sarsa- 
parilla roots and sassafras bark and some 
hops and boil till the strength is extracted. 
To three gallens of the liquor, after it is 
strained, add one quart of molasses and a 
cup of yeast, After standingin a warm place 
eight or ten hours, strain again and bottle. 
It will be fit for use the following day. 

For ginger beer, take one pint of molasses 
and two spoonsfull of ginger, put into a pail 
to be half filled with boiling water; when 
well stirred together, fill the pail with cold 
water, leaving room for one pint of yeast, 
which must not be put in till lukewarm. 
Place it on the warm hearth for the night, 
and bottle it in the morning. 

For spruce beer, take three pounds of sugar, 
four gallons of water, one ounce of ginger, a 
little lemon pecl or essence of lemon, and a 
little essence of spruce to give it a flavor. 
Stir all together, warm it a trifle; add a 
cupful of good yeast. When fermented, bottle 
up close. 

Mead is made by dissolving one part of 
honey in three of boiling water, flavoring it 
with spices, and adding a portion of ground 
malt and a piece of toast steeped in yeast, 
allowing the whole to ferment. 


Tomato CusTarD.—This is said to be a 
beneficial diet for consumptiyes. It is made 
by straining finely stewed tomatoes through 
a coarse seive, and adding two pints of milk 
and one pint of tomatoes, for four eggs and 
one teaspoonful of sugar. Bake in small 
cups quickly. 

CLEANSING Harr BrusuEs.—To cleanse a 
hair brush, take a basin of cold suds, add a 
spoonful of spirits of ammonia, put in the 
brush, and draw a coarse comb through the 

| bristles as many times as necessary; a cloth 
|too may be used to help the cleansing.— 
| Finally rinse in clear water. 
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The Percheron ‘‘Hercules.” 

The frontispiece to this issue of the Farmer 
gives a faithful representation of this fine 
horse, described in our June No. in the article 
on the Percherons. Hercules was selected in 
Perche, France, by Mr. Walters in person, 
and is now 8 years old, fully 16 hands high, 
and weighs about 1600 Ibs. The engraving 


conveys a good idea of the form and style of | 


a superior specimen of this valuable race, and 
will correct an impression concerning the 
breed held by many, who have confounded 
them with the coarser Normans. The por- 
trait is from a photograph from life, and was 
engraved for us by Mr. Bertram of this city. 


MR. RIEMAN’S JERSEYS. 


Mr. Joseph H. Rieman, the late President 
of our Md. State Agl. Society, whose farm is 
on the York road a few miles from this city, 
has within a few years succeeded in forming 
a herd of very handsome and promising Jer- 
seys, of which a few afternoons ago we hada 
very satisfactory view, the cows being in the 
milking yard. 

Mr. R.’s first attempt at breeding was frus- 
trated by the loss of the animals purchased 
in the voyage from Jersey. Not discouraged, 
he secured the services of a friend, a farmer 
in Devonshire, who went in person to the 
Channel Islands and selected the cows which | 
were the foundation of the herd. 

Sir Davy, a bull imported in his dam (a cow 
yielding on winter feed on this place 154 Ibs. 


of butter in 7 days) and twin to a heifer calf, | 


which proved barren, is now 34 years old, a 
handsome animal, unusually large and square 
built for a Jersey, deep fawn, with black and 
white markings, and all the black points now 
so much in fashion, with soft fur-like hair and | 
a very mellow hide. 


gray and black, with the black points of his | 
sire, and a ear as yellow within as gold. He 
is as playful as a kitten, but has a sturdy, mas- 
culine air withal. 

Georgetta, an imported cow of 6 years, Laura, 
her daughter, imported in utero, 3 yrs. old, (a | 


Sir Davy, Jr., a young | 


bull of 9 months, out of imported Georgetta | 


by Sir Davy, is a promising animal, reddish | by Saml. Sands, 1857. and have used it till it 


cow With a beautifully shaped head and neck,) 
| Lula, a heifer of one year, and a fawn and 
white heifer four weeks old, both out of 
Laura, make a very handsome and interesting 
family group. 

Arlotta is a fawn colored cow, bred by 
Mr. Ramsey McHenry, but got by Mr. J. 
Howard McHenry’s bull Clement, by whom, 
it is a little singular, the cow Laura also was 
gotten on the isle of Jersey before his importa- 
tion into the U. 8. 

Isabel and Daisy, the former light yellow, 
the latter gray and black, as also Starlight 
and Cherry, are all neat looking animals—the 
two latter, though full sisters, differing very 
much both in color and shape, the last, be- 
sides being of a darker hue and more mottled, 
has the black nose, horn-tips and switch 
which are wanting in theother. Our crowd- 
ed columns forbid more than an allusion to 


| several promising heifers we saw in one of 
} . 
| the fields. 


Sir Davy, Georgetta and Arlotta, of this 
herd, were designated last Fall by the com- 
mittee of the American Jersey Cattle Club as 
fit representatives from Md. in the future 
National Exhibition of Jerseys. 

Mr. Rieman is the owner of a white Ara- 


bian mare, now 18 or 20 years old, one of a 
pair imported by the late Wm. McDonald of 
| this city. 


Until she came into his possession 
she failed to breed, but since his ownership of 


| her she has had three colts, and is supposed 
| to be again in foal. 


Her youngest colt, about 
two months old, is by Bashaw, Jr., and a two 
year old filly and a horse colt of about 15 
months, are by Stonewall Jackson. Tht 
yearling we noted as a particularly promising 


| animal. 


OuR “FARMER” AND “AGENCY.”—A cor- 
respondent at Gatesville, N. C., writing upon 
other business, adds, “T am ‘heralding the 
praises of your very valuable paper among 
my neighbors, and hope to send you a club. 


| It is one of the household gods with me.’ 


Another, from Pitt Co., same state, says :— 
“T wish to purchase a reaper and mower, and 
wish you to advise me what patent to pur- 
chase. I have the one (Hussey’s) sold to me 


is about worn out. I wish 8. 8. to buy for 
me another improved reaper and mower. 





("The wheat estimate of the Ag Dep’t 


for June, from 903 counties, shows 199 cases 
as an average, 270 higher, and 434 lower, rang- 
ing from an average to one-tenth, and a few 
cases an entire failure. 
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Tue NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS 
met in St. Louis on the 27th of May and con- 
tinued in session four days. A permanent 
organization was effected by electing Jno. P. 
Reynolds, of Tll., Pres’t, C. W. Greene, Jack- 
son, Tenn., Sec’y, and L. R. Shryock, St. Louis, 
Mo., Treas., with one vice-president from each 
state represented. A resolution was adopted 
for the appointment of a special committee of 
three, to consider the subject of transporta- 
tion in all its bearings and to report such in- 
formation acquired as may seem to be de- 
sirable. Congress was asked to provide for 
the admission free of duty of the nitrates of 
potash and soda, salt, gypsum, sulphate of 
ammonia, potash in every form,and sulphuric 
acid. Resolutions were passed calling the at- 
tention of the government to Com. Maury’s 
plan for crop and meteorological reports, and 
appealing to all agricultural societies and 
clubs to exert their influence in favor of the 
plan. Others were also adopted recommend- 
ing farmers to plant their hilly and waste 
lands, and at least one-tenth of their farms, in 
trees, soliciting state legislatures to encourage 
the planting of trees, and requesting Congress 
to require all railroads and settlers hereafter 
receiving donations of public lands to plant 
one-tenth of such land with trees, A number 
of valuable and interesting papers were read, 
and and an address was delivered by Com. 
Maury on Meteorology. The Congress ad- 
journed to meet at Jacksonville, Ill., in May, 
1873. 

THe NATIONAL SWINE BREEDERS Con- 
VENTION met in New York, May 14th. After 
the reading of a number of letters from par- 
ties interested approving of the objects of the 
meeting, a committee was appointed to select 
and name a committee of three for each breed 
of swine bred in the U. S., which committees 
are to report at the next meeting of the Con- 
vention, upon the history, characteristics, and 
a scale of points for each of the several breeds. 
The same committee was instructed to call 
another convention, not earlier than Novem- 
ber, at such point as may seem, upon consul- 
tation with breeders, most agreeable to the 
majority. 

Unitep States AGRICULTURAL SocrEty. 
—The United States Agricultural Society has 
re-organized by the election of Mr. Wm. G. 
Beckwith, of Michigan, President, with a 
Vice-President from each State. Messrs. 
Fred. Smith of N. H., John A. King of N. Y., 
R. F. Furman of Neb., J. 8. Caller of Pa., and 
John Wentworth of Ill, constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, with Marshall P. Wilder 
of Mass., Tench Tilghman of Md., and Fred- 
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erick Watts of Pa., as a committee to invite 
State Agricultural Societies to send delegates 
to the next annual meeting in January. 

Tue Mass. ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE will hold a Cattle Show in 
Sept. at Boston, which will be the largest and 
most imposing one ever held in this country. 
The premiums will amount to $22,000. 

THe Wasntneton Co. (Mp.) SPRING 
Horse Snow, which took place June 6 and 
7, was, we are sorry to learn, poorly attended, 
and, in a pecuniary view, not very successful. 

Tut Montgomery Co. (Mp.) AGL. Soc’y 
is in a very flourishing condition. Ata meet- 
ing held on June 4th, the old officers were all 
re-elected. Jos. H. Bradley is Pres’t, Rich. 
M. Williams, Sec’y, and Jas. B. Henderson, 
Treas. 

THE AGL. AND Mecu. Asso. oF NORTHERN 
Va. is vigorously canvassing for subscriptions 
to its stock to fit up its grounds, &c. 

Tue WorTon (Kent Co., Mp.) Act. CLuB 
had its annual strawberry feast the first week 
in June. The wives, daughters and friends 
of the members were present in considerable 
numbers, and an address was delivered by 
Dr. E. A. Vannort. 

Tue FREDERICK Co. (Mp.) Woot Grow- 
ERS’ AssOciATION recently organized by the 
election of Mr. Chas. Gross as Pres’t and Mr. 
W. H. Lease, Sec’y. 

BuckwHeEat.—A letter just received from 
a gentleman in No. Ca., referring to the great 
benefit he has realized from this crop as a 
fertilizer, induces us to call attention to it for 
that purpose as well as for the grain. It 
should have been sown in this latitude before 
the end of June, but up to the middle of this 
month will answer, though it will be the more 
liable to injury by frosts. Opinions differ as 
to its value as a fertilizer, and though it may 
be less effective than clover, our correspon- 
dent’s estimate of its advantages seems to be 
avery high one. See June No. for cultiva- 
tion, &c. 


Great Sale of Thoroughbred Cattle. 

One of the largest sales of thoroughbred 
Short-Horns and Ayrshires ever held in the 
U. 8S. eame off at Minneapolis, Minnesota, on 
the 19th June. This stock belonged to Col. 
W.S. King. A Maryland breeder, who was 
present, has sent to the American Farmer a 
list of the animals offered, their purchasers 
and price, an abstract of which we subjoin :— 

Short Horn Cows.—Lady Margaret, 11 yrs. 
old, purchased by Danl. M. Flynn, of Boone- 
ville, Iowa, for $275; Manola, 10 yrs., Dr. 
Sprague, of Desmoines, Iowa, $300; Blush, 
10 yrs., withdrawn, not in condition; Dorritt, 
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9 yrs., C. C. Parks, Waukegan, IIl., $400; | 4yr., 


Brantford Maid, 7 yrs., Dr. Sprague of Des 
Moines, $425; Maid of Atha, 7 yrs., (sick) C. 
C. Parks, Waukegan, Ill. $300; Brocade, 6 
yrs., 8. W. Jacobs, W. Liberty, Iowa, $425; 
Mimosa, 5 yrs., C. C. Parks, $500; Henrietta, 
imported, 5 yrs, same $1500; Ruberta, imp. 
5 yrs., same, $700; Booth’s Lancaster, imp. 
4 yrs., same, $1650; Moss Rose, 4 yrs., same, 


$750; Fannie 2d, 4 yrs., Dr. Sprague, $500; | 


Minnie Annandale, imp. 4 yrs., D. M. Flynn, 
$800; Lady Lucy, 3 yrs., C. C. Parks, $500; 


Sunbeam, 3 yrs., withdrawn, not in condition; | 
Princess 20th, 3 yrs., F. Anderson, Emmitts- | 
burg, Iowa, $600; Sylvia, imp. 3 yrs., D. M. | 


Flynn, $500; Maid of Atha, 2d, 3 yrs., O. B. 


Cravutt, Troy, Minna., $450; Countess of | 


Oxford, imp. 3 yrs., C.C. Parks, $1000; Lady 
Margaret, imp. 3 yrs., C. A. Degroff, $525; 


Sylph, imp. 3 yrs. W. E. Evans, W. Lib- | 


erty, lowa, $500; Christie, imp.and Maracco, 


both 3 yrs., to C. C. Parks, $800 each; Lady | 


Brough, and Frill, both imported 2 yrs., to 


saine, first, $850, 2d, $725; Jennie, 2 yrs., to | 


same, $400; Scottish Lady, 1 yr., $600; 
Saity, 6 mos., at $175, and Strawberry, 4 
mos., $170; all to C. C. Parks; Flounce 2d, 4 
yrs., Dr. Sprague, $500—total $17,120—28 
head of cows averaged $611,43. 


Short Horn Bulls.—Scotsman, imp. 4 yrs., | 


C. C. Parks, $700; Baron Hubback, 2d, imp. 


2 yrs., Withdrawn, sick; Baron Lyndale, lyr., | 


D. M. Flynn, $550; Harvester, lyr., with- 
drawn; Yellow Corn, 1 yr., to——, Mason 


City, lowa, $200; Gold Beater, 1 yr., S. W. | 
Jacob, W. Liberty, lowa, $375; Prince Atha, | 
1 yr., C. H. De Graff, $700; Hendrick Hud. | 


son, 1 yr., Mr. Hutchinson, St. Paul, Minn., 


$325; Autocrat, 1 yr., N. Stoddard, Roches- | 


ter, Minn., $250; Grand Master, 11 mos., A. 
Hostetter & Son, Mt. Carroll, Ill., $400; Sham- 
rock, 10 mos., J. G. Lawrence, Wabashaw, 
Minn, $450; Alexis, 6 mos., W. Stevens, 
Brooklyn, Minn., $415; Sam, Jr.,9 mo., J. H. 
Spears, Tallula, Ill., $700; Lieutenant,5 mos., 
Mr. Waldron, Litchfield, Minn., $210—total 
$5875—12 head bulls averaged $447.91.— 
Average price of 40 head Short Horn Cows 
and Bulls, $562.37. 


Ayrshire Cows.—Madge, 9 years old, pur- | 


chased by C. H. De Graff, of St. Paul, Minn., 
for $125; Throstle, 8 yrs., by R. C. Fleet, of 
Minn., $80; Lark, 7 yrs., M. D. Bouka, of do., 
$65; Linnet, 7 yrs., C. D. McEwen, of do., 
$105; Countess Ist, 7 yrs., M. B. Stacy, of 
Iowa, $70; Fanny;7 yrs., Dr. Sprague, of do., 
$115; Bonnie Doon, 6 yrs., F. Anderson, do., 
$150; Katie, 5 yrs, R. C. Fleet, $145; Daisy, 
4 yrs., $125, Blush Rose, 2 yrs., $120, Pink, 2 
yrs., $180, and Melvie, 2 yrs., $215, all to Dr. 
Cross, of Rochester, Minn.; Charmer, 2 yrs., 
C. H. De Graff, $145; Countess 3d, 2 yrs., 
withdrawn; Polly, 1 yr., Jno. Waldron, of 
Minn., $105; Mollie, 1 yr., Asa Hutchinson, 
of do., $105; Lass of Inverness, 1 yr., Mr. 
Reeves, of do., $105—16 head, average $122.18 
—total $1955. 

Ayrshire Bulls—Rob Roy, 4 yrs., no bid; 
M’Gregor, lyr., John Waldron, $120; Senator, 





C. W. Brown, of Minn., $75; Duncan 
| 2d, lyr., Mr. Corbin, of Iowa, $50; Traveller, 
11 mos., C. C. Parks, of Ill., $50; Ayrshire 
Lad, 10 mos., C. H. Clark, of Minn., $80; 
| Sampson, 7 mos., A. R. Hall, of do., $50: 
| Rob, 4 mos., Mr. Reeves, $35; and Calhoun, 
|2 mos., sold with Melvie—7 head, average 
| $65.71—total $460. 


("The house of Mess. Harrington & Mills, 
| whose advertisement of fine furniture, &c., 
will be found in our advertising pages, is one 
of the most extensive and respectable in its 
line in this city. The character of their work 
for taste and durability stands very high, and 
the India cane furniture, of which they make 
a specialty, is the perfection of coolness and 
comfort for Summer residences. We com- 
mend the firm to any of our readers needing 
anything in their line. 


(@- Attention is called to the advertise- 
| ment, “ Standard Cane Machinery,” which ap- 
pears in our advertising columns this month. 
Messrs. Blymyer, Norton & Co. have been 
recognized for years as among the leading 
manufacturers of cane machinery in this coun- 
try, and the Victor Cane Mill and Cook Evap- 
orator are said to be the most widely known 
and used of any machines of their class. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


How To Destroy Rats.—We do not sup- 
pose that the loss sustained on a farm by 
the Rat is equal to that from dogs, felt by 
those who keep sheep—nevertheless, it must be 
extremely heavy in the destruction of grain, 
fruit, birds, &c.; and probably one of the best 
services which could be rendered, in a small 
way, is the discovery of some effectual mode 
| of destroying the vermin. Mr. Tegetmeier, 2 

well known writer on Poultry gives in the 
London Field, a new plan of operation against 
them, as follows :— 
“At the commencement of this season I had 
a number of very choice and valuable pigeons 
in a large loft situated over a coach house and 
stable. The flooring was very old, and numer- 
ous rat holes communicated with the space 
| under the flooring and above the ceiling of the 
stabling below. Attracted by the corn the 
rats came and took possession of this space. 
My choicest birds were eaten alive by these 
most carnivorous of the rodentia. I had tried 
poison, traps, &c., with only partial benefit, 
| and I had serious thoughts of selling off m 
| stock of Columbide. At last, after deep cog- 
| tation, I determined to try a chemical remedy, 
| namely, chlorine, a gas so potent and destruc- 
| tive to animal life that I knew that, if I could 
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| 
apply it advantageously, it must necessarily 
prove effectual. Fortunately it is nedh 
heavier than atmospheric air, so there was 
every probability of its flowing down the holes 
if it once entered into them. I therefore took 
a Florence oil flask, adapted a piece of glass 
tubing to its mouth by means of a perforated 
cork, and to the glass added ashort length of 
India rubber tubing. In the flask I put an 
ounce of manganese and equal weight of com- 
mon salt, poured on a wine glass of water, 
and then added gradually an equal quantity 
of strong cil of vitroil (sulphuric acid.) The 
cork and tubes being adjusted, the apparatus 
was ready for action. <A spirit lamp applied | 
to the flask liberated a stream of chlorine, a | 
gas which, if breathed, except when diluted | 
with many times its bulk of air, is absolutely 
irrespirable. All the rat’s holes having been 
covered over, one after another was opened, 
the India rubber tube introduced, and a stream | 
of chlorine directed down each. The space 
between the floor and ceiling must have been 
filled with a mixture of chlorine and air that 
no animal could have breathed and lived. 
Since that time I have seen no rats. Old and 
young have alike disappeared. Should a stray 
adventurer make his appearance, I shall re- 
peat my inexpensive remedy,and I am now 
congratulating myself on having, for the 
present at least, extirpated the enemy.’ 

Other modes of killing Rats have been 
given as effectual, among them the following, 
which were published in the Agricultural 
Bureau Report for 1863:— 

“Mix two ounces of carbonate of barytes 
with one pound of suet or tallow, and place 
portions of the mixture within the holes and 
about the haunts of the rats. It is greedily 
eaten, produces great thirst, and death ensues | 
after drinking. This is a very effectual poi- 
son, because it is both odorless and tasteless. | 
To one ounce of finely powdered arsenic add 
one ounce of lard, mix into a paste with meal | 
and place it as above. It will be found effec- 
tive. Make a paste of one ounce of flour, 
one half gill of water, one drachm of phos- | 
phorus; or, two ounces of lard, half a drachm | 
of phosphorus, and one ounce of flour; or, | 
one ounce of flour, two ounces of powdered 
cheese crumbs, and one half a drachm of phos- 
phorus; add to each of these mixtures a few | 
drops of oil of rhodium and spread on thin | 
pieces of bread, like butter.” 

To Get Rip or FLEAs.—Mr. Ely said at a | 
late meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club | 
that there are two or three substances that | 
are obnoxious to the flea—he does not like the | 
smell of them, or they remind him of some- | 
thing he does not like to think about—these | 
are carbolic acid and sulphur. If you want a 
barn thoroughly purged of weevil, or lice, or | 
fleas, the best way is to fumigate it with sul- 
phur. But if you whitewash all around the 
stables and posts of the yard with a white- | 
wash made by adding carbolic acid to the 
lime, it will drive most of these pests away. 
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Washing an animal thus infested with car- 
bolic soapsuds will give relief. 

GREASING Wacons.—The Ohio Farmer 
says that more injury is done to carriages and 
wagons by greasing too plentifully, than the 
reverse. Tallow is recommended as a better 
lucubrator than lard for wood axletrees, and 
castor oil for iron—lard is apt to penetrate the 
hub, and work its way out around the tenons 
of the spokes and spoil the wheel. Just enough 
grease should be applied to the spindle of a 
wagon to give it a light coating ; this is better 
than more, for the surplus put on will work 
out at the ends, and be forced by the shoul- 
derbands and nut washers into the hub around 
the outside of the boxes. To oil an iron axle- 
tree, first wipe the spindle clean with a cloth 


| wet with spirits of turpentine, and then apply 


a few drops of castor oil near the shoulder and 
end. One teaspoonful is enough for the whole. 

Tonic Toota Powper.—Triturate well to- 
gether one ounce of pulverized Peruvian 
bark, one ounce or pulverized white Castile 
soap, and two ounces of the best prepared 
chalk. It may be flavored by adding a little 
of the oils of wintergreen and rosemary, with 
the latter in a very small proportion. This 
powder is not only good for the teeth. but also 
a preventive of, and remedy for, spongy gums. 
Another very good tooth powder may be pre- 
pared by the addition of one ounce of pulver- 
ized orris root to the apove. The addition of 
bole armenian to tooth powders is only for the 
purpose of coloring them, and is not of the 
slightest benefit. The Peruvian bark will 
impart sufficient color to this preparation.— 
Druggists Circular. 


7 


ON DRILL HUSBANDRY. 





In an English agricultural society some 
years ago, when the subject of farm machinery 
was discussed, the following advantages were 
set forth as being derived from the use of a 
drilling machine for sowing wheat, other 
small grains and grass seed. 

1. The seed is delivered with regularity. 

2. It is deposited at proper depth. 

3. The weeds during the growth of plants 
are destroyed with great facility. 

4. The plants cultivated receive the undi- 
vided benefit of the soil and manure, and 


| have not to maintain a constant struggle with 


weeds. 

5. The land by the process of hoeing, is 
undergoing preparations for another crop. 

6. The necessity of summer fallowing is 
avoided. 

7. By the admission of air and sun to the 
rows, a stronger and healthier plant is pro- 
duced, and of course a heavier crop. 

8. By stirring the soil it is more susceptible 
of benefit from the atmosphere, imbibing 
more oxygen, and being both warmed and 
enriched by the sun. 

9. The roots shoot freely in pulverized soil. 





| 

10. By drilling, the farmer is enabled to 
have heavier crops of beans and wheat on 
light land. 

11. Clover and grass seeds answer incom- 
parably better in the pulverization produced 
by hoeing, independent of the clearness from 
weeds. 

12. The drills give facility for depositing 
smaller portions of manure with greater effect. 

The reader will observe that in the third 
item, it is stated that the weeds are destroyed 
with great facility. This is because the seeds 
are sown in straight lines, and at regular dis- 
tances apart. Room is thus afforded the cul- 
tivator to pass through, stir the soil with a 
hoe suited to the work, and destroy all 
weeds. In broadcast sowing this cannot be 
done, so that our fields are frequently badly 
robbed by weeds of the nutriment which the 
grain needs, and when harvested its price is 
much reduced by false and worthless seeds 
mixed with it. This is the “process of hoe- 
ing” alluded to in item five, as not only 
greatly benefiting the grain, but as an impor- | 
tant preparation of the land for succeeding 
crops. 

It may be objected to this mode of raising 
grain, that it will cost too much for labor. 
If the crop, however, were largely increased 
by this process, and the land put in excellent 
condition for future crops, this objection 
would fall. At the meeting to which we have 
alluded above, one of the speakers affirmed 
that fifty-six bushels of wheat per acre had 
been raised on some of the light soils in 
Norfolk. 

In addition to what is said above of the 
advantages of the Drill, we make a brief quo- 
tation from a recent lecture of Hon. John 
Stanton Gould, Professor of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. The prominent place 
Mr. Gould has for years held among the 
scientific agriculturists of the age, his intimate 
official connection with N. York State Agri- 
cultural Society, with the best opportunities 
for observation, and a keen desire for know- 
ledge, a love of the practical, and the sterling 
good sense which enables him to accept fact 
wherever found, all these fully moderated and 
controlled by that unwavering impartiality, 
which has been the life long characteristic of 
the man, entitle him to a hearing, and his 
opinion to a far greater need of deference 
than ordinary newspaper paragraphists. The 
lecture was entitled “Sowing Seeds—Grain 
Drills.” Mr. Gould says : 

“It is curious to note that the methed of 
seeding first adopted by the gray forefathers 
of the race is still in use upon more than half 
the cultivated farms of Europe and America. 
Farmers still scatter their seeds broadcast in 
handfulls over the surface of the pulverized 
earth; entailing a great loss to themselves 
and diminution of the wealth of each com- 
munity. 

“TI heartily wish this system was forever | 
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abolished, and the farmers would consult their 
best interests by availing themselves of the 
greatly improved asaihed of seeding which 
mechanical science has placed at their dis- 
posal.” After a detailed history of seeding, 
both broadcast and by mechanical device, up 
to a late period, he says: ‘“ None of these 
plans were adapted to meet the wants of our 
American farmers, and efforts were con- 
tinually made by different makers to remedy 
admitted defects in the existing machines. 
Of these, Messrs. Bickford & Huffman have 
been among the most persevering, as they 
certainly have been the most successful. 
Step by step, after numerous experiments, 
they have built up a machine which, in my 
judgment, far surpasses any in Europe or 
America. I have never, in a pretty exten- 
sive acquaintance with seed machines, found 
any which, for durability, accuracy, facility of 
management and repair, economy and adaption 
to all the variety of circumstances which are met 
with in the field, will compare with it in ex- 
cellence. You will observe that the peculi- 
arities of this drill which, in my judgment 
render it superior to any other, are that it 
forces the seed forward, independent of gravity, 
by the continuous action of the distributing 
wheel without injury to the grain, and with 
such exactness that when you have deter- 
mined the quantity you will sow per acre, 
and adjusted the lever to the corresponding 
point of the index, you will find, as I have often 
personally proved, that when the grain is all 
emptied from the reservoir, you have sown or 
measured an acre of ground nearly as accu- 
rately as a surveyor could do it. Another 
striking peculiarity of this drill is the double- 
flanged distributing wheel and corresponding 
double shell guards, which, without increasing 
its size or weight, converts the implement 
into two drills of entirely different capacities, 
each admirably performing its work, one 
sowing the coarse grains perfectly, the other 
equally effective in planting wheat and rye. 
Tue jointed spring tube seems to me an auto- 
matic device as valuable as it is unique, and 
is far superior to anything I have ever seen 
in any other drill. With very ample facilities 
for judging, I am quite sure there is no ma- 
chine before the public which will answer all 
the purposes ef the farmer so well as the 
Farmers’ Favorite.” 
in pene e eaeeee es 

("The Agr. Bureau's report for June, es- 
timates the wheat product in all the states at, 
95 per cent., much higher than was expected, 
viz: Maine 101, New Hampshire 99, Vermont 


| 106, Massachusetts 99, Connecticut 88, New 


York 68, New Jersey 70, Pennsylvania 70, 
Delaware 70, Maryland 44, Virginia 85, North 
Carolina 104, South Carolina 97, Georgia 105, 
Alabama 115, Mississippi 104, Texas 117, Ar- 
kansas 110, Tennessee 117, West Virginia 85, 
Kentucky 108, Ohio 78, Michigan 75, Indiana 
85, Illinois 80 (spring 103), Wisconsin 104, 
Minnesota 106, lowa 111, Missouri (winter) 
58, Kansas 108 (winter 46), California 99, Ore- 
gon 95. 
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London Lancet, excellent authority, gives 
the following recipe for the cure of bone-felon: 
As soon as the disease is felt, put directly 


over the spot a fly blister about the size of | 


your thumb nail and let it remain for six 


hours, at the expiration of which time direct- | 


ly under the surface of the blister may be seen 
the felon, which can be instantly taken out 
with the point of a needle or a lance. 


A Smp.te CornMEAL Puppine.—Stir in- 


to a quart of boiling milk the yolks of two | 
eggs, three heaping spoonsful of meal and a | 


half a cup of sugar, well beaten together. 
Cook five minutes, stirring constantly; re- 
move from the fire, and add the whites, 
beaten to a sttff froth. Pour into a pudding 
dish, and bake one hour in a moderate oven. 
Serve with cream and sugar. 








BALTIMORE MARKETS, June 22. 


Breadstuffs—Flour.—Howard St. Super, $6a7; do, 
common to fair Extra, $7.50a8; good to choice do., $8 50 
a9; do. Family, $9.50a10.50. Ohio and Indiana Super, 
$6a7; do. common to fair Extra, $7.50a8; do. good to 
choice do., $8 50a9; do, Family, $9.25a10.25. City Mills 
Super, $7a7.50; do. standard Extra, $8.75a9.25; do. Rio 
brands do., $10; City fancy brands, $12a13. 

Wheat —Little demand from millers and none for ex- 
port. Sales of new white at 205a210 cents; Penna. red 
at 190c.; Southern and Michigan white, 205a215 cts. for 
fair tochcice; amber, 205a210 cts. 

Corn.—Market dull, with prices tending downward. 
Southern white, 78a783g cents; Western do., 75 cents. 
A small lot of Southern yellow sold at 67 cts. Western 
mixed dull at 65a66 cents. Oats very dull; Southern 
light, 53 cents; light Western, 45a47 cents. Rye firm at 
953105 cents. 

Cotton.—Market quiet, with no disposition to operate 
on the part of either buyers or sellers 
middling 25 cts.; middling, 26 cts.; good ordinary 23% 
cents. 


mixed, $28a30; Wheat Straw, $14al5; Rye Straw, ¢22a 
24; @at Straw, $22a24. 


Mill Feed —Brownstuff, City Mills. 23a25 cents; light 


Middlings, 28a33 cents; heavy do., 40a45 cents 

Rice.—Carolina, 8}ga8X cts.; Rangoon,7 cts.; Patna, 
7% a8 cents currency, duty paid. 

Salt.—Fine, $2a210; Ground Alum, $1.35a140 per 
sack. Turks Island, 45 cents per bushel. 

Wool.—Unwashed, burry, 35a40 cents; do. free from 
burrs, 44a46 cents; tub washed, 65a88 cents; Fleece, 
washed, 60a65 cents; Pulled, 50855 cents. 

Live Stock—Beef Cattle.-—Market heavy and dull 
We quote best on sale, 6%a7% cents; generally rated 
first class, 54 a6% cts.; good fair quality, 4¥a5X cents; 
ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 4a4}¢ cents. 
sales were from 5X to 6% cents. 
net. There is a good demand for light, smooth Hogs, 
but large fat ones are dull of sale. Sheep—Large re- 
ceipts have causcd the market to give way. Receipts 
this week 5310, against 2092 in corresponding week of 
‘71. Fair to good Sheep 4% a5X cents; good to extra, 
53ga6 cents, gross. Lambs in fair demand at $2a4 per 
head. 

Provisions —Bulk, rib Sides, 6% cents; Shoulders, 5 
cents; clear rib Sides,7 cents; Bacon Shoulders, 5Xa6 
cents; rib Sides, 73g cents; clear rib Sides, 7% a8 cents ; 
Mess Pork, $13.50; Hams,10al4 cents. Lard 12 cents. 

Molasses—Muscovado, 33a35 cents; Porto Rico, 36a50 
cents; Demarara, 37a40 cents. Syrups—Canton Sugar 
House, 17a18 cents in hhds, and 21a22 cts. in bbls. Cal- 
vert Golden, 55a60 cents. Maryland, 48a50 cents. Bal- 
timore, 35a40 cents. 

Seeds.—Timothy, $3.75a4 ; Cloverseed, $6.50a7 ; Buck- 
wheat, $2.25. Hungarian, $3.50 Millet, 3 50. 

Tobacco.—No changs of consequence to note. 

Whiskey.—Western, 90 cents. 





‘BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 


We quote low | 


‘No 59} South Charles St., 


Hay and Straw.—Timothy, baled, per ton, $34a36; 


Most | 
Hogs, 5% a6 cents, 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Blymyer, Norton & Co.—Standard Cane Machinery. 
Bickford & Huffman's Seed Drill—59 S. Charles st. 
Edw'd J. Evans & Co —Fruit Trees for fall planting. 

” ~~ Turnip Seed by mail. 
Mortimer—Children’s Carriages, Velocipedes, &c. 
Edward Burgess—Cabbage Plants. 

Coe’s Original Ammoniated Bone Phosphate. 


TURNIP SEED 
BY MAIL. 


Our usual supply of the best Table and Field varieties, 
at 10 cts. per oz.; 30 cts. per ¥ 1b.; $1. per Ib.; post paid 
to any address. 

EDWD. J. EVANS & CO., 


jy -3t. Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Pa. 





CHILDREN’S CARRIAGE HOUSE. 
CARRIAGES A SPECIALTY. 
No, 224 West Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


All the best Improved Patent Styles Children’s Per- 
ambulating Carriages, Crandall’s Great American Car- 
riages at factory prices. Horses, Velocipedes, Propellers 
and Carts from $10 to $30. 

MORTIMER’S, No. 224 BaLtinore Sr., 
jy -3t BaLtimore, Mp. 


Seed Drill. 


General Agency at 


iy BALTIMORE, Md. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 
We have a large and well selected stock of 
Cabbage Plants growing for the Southern mar- 
kets, comprising the following varieties, viz: 
Per 100. Per 1000. Per 10,000, 
Marblehead Mammoth...... 40c. $3 
Premium Flat Dutch....... “ 
Large Late Drumhead....... 4 
a $ Bergen..cccscccs 


Fottler’s Imp’d Brunswick... 
Winningstadt.......seseeees 


These Plants have been grown with unusual 
care and are warranted true to name. 
Plants packed and delivered to Express office 
without extra charge. 
65c. per 100 by mail. Send for circular. 
EDWARD BURGESS, 


jy-1t* Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





STANDARD 
Cane Machinery, 


The only recognized stand- 


ards in Cane Machines are the 
COOK EVAPORATOR, 
VICTOR CANE MILL. 
There are of these machines 
Over 31,000 in use. 
They have taken the 


FIRST PREMIUMS AT 117 STATE FAIRS. | 
| INO- 44 LIGHT STREET, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 


BLYMYER, NORTON & OO, Cincinnati 0. 
Manufacturers of Cane Mills and Evaporators, Farm, 
School and Church Bells, Buckeye Thresher, 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, &c. jy-1t 





FRUIT TREES for Fall. 


Planting. 


We offer an unusually large and fine assortment for the 
coming season. 
quested to send for priced list. 

EDWD. J. EVANS &CO., 


jy-6t. Nurserymen acd Seedsmen, Yorx, Pa. 





PROF. P. B. WILSON, 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, offers 
his services for the examination of FERTILIZERS, and 
FERTILIZING MATERIALS, ORES, MINERALS, and 
MINERAL WATERS. With an experience of sixteen 
years, part of which was in Europe, under Baron Liebig, 
he can guarantee accurate results. 


Feed | 


Parties contemplating planting are re- | 


BALTIMORE, Mp. je | 


| UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


For Sorgo and Sugar Cane. | 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE. Va. 


Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of Land, 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 


| Virginia. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO., 


Third door below Lombard st., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS and Dealers in FIELD 
SEEDS, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, Green and Dried 
FRUITS, Vegetables and Country Produce generally. 
Also, an assortment of reliable GARDEN SEED con 
stantly on hand. mch-ly 


Farm for Rent or Sale. 


For Rent.—A commodious plain DWELLING, with 





stabling and outhouses, suitable for a family’s summer 


residence, or other purpose ; with 5 or 6 acres of ground 
well set in grass ; has also a vegetable garden, fruit trees, 


| &c. Situated 15 miles on the York turnpike, Baltimore 


county, Md.; five railroad stations within one to three 


miles. It will be rented for the summer, or by the year; 
possession at once. 

N. B.—If desired, some 30 or 40 more acres could be 
had with the above house and lot, suitable for raising 
Vegetables, &c., or the FARM with which it is connected 
is For SALE. 

jan-tf 


Apply at THIS OFFICE. 





Important to Farmers. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


The attention of farmers generally is called to the fact, that the originator of 


5O8°S ORIGSINAD 


AMMONIA TE:D 


ONE PHOSPHATE, 


So long and favorably known before the war, has again established himself in Bal- 


timore. 


Having, through unavoidable circumstances, been compelled, since that 


time, to allow others to make this fertilizer, over which he has had no control, 


he is now again making the 


Original Ammoniated Bone Phosphate, 


Fully up to the old standard, and has it on hand at 


july-1t 


No. 172 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 
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SAML. SANDS & SON’S 
FARMERS AND PLANTERS’ AGENCY 


—————“. — eo --—-=—————C“RY 


With the reconmmencement of our connection with our old journa!s, we have determined also to 
renew our AGENCY for the supply of everything required by Farmers and Planters residing at 
a distance from Baltimore, who may not have Commission Merchants or Factors in this city. 

Our long experience, and, we flatter ourselves, our judgment and discretion, in this business, 
will enable us to render good service to those who may wish to obtain our aid 

We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no other 
city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver from the 
Peruvian Agent’s Warchouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PERUVIAN GouUANO, 
Of the Chincha Island and Guanape brands; the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS 
imported into this port; BONE DUST from the best manufacturers of this vicinity, or the 
cheaper kinds from a distance, as may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 
In the manufactureof HOME MAN URES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 


most reliable factories. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
Flower SEEDS. 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at manv- 


facturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c., 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


BAND SALES. 

As a great demand is expected ere long to be made for Landed Estates in the Middle and Southern 
States, we have opened a correspondence with men of established reputation engaged in the Real 
Estate Agency, in this State, Virginia and the Carolinas, and copies of pamphlets containing a list 
of the Farms, location, price, and other particulars, will be kept for the inspection of those wishing 
to purchase; and we will, with great pleasure, render every facility in farthering the objects of both 
buyer and seller. To those wishing to advertise in our journal, we will give our aid without any 
fee further than the cost of the advertisement. 

We will at all times be happy to receive, at the sign of the ‘‘Golden Plow,”’ our old farmer 
friends, on visiting the city, whether or not they may have any special business, and will be pre- 
pared, with cheerfulness, to give them any aid or advice in our power, without any consideration 
therefor except the consciousness of being able to render them a service. 


OUR TERMS. 


As we expect to carry on this portion of our business strictly as an AGENCY, we must in 
all cases require the CASH (or its equivalent) in hand to make purchases. The small commis- 
sions we may require—and these wili, in most cases, be paid by manufacturers, breeders or dealers— 
will not justify our transacting the business on any other terms. Address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, 


No. 9 North st., near Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md., 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PLOW. 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 





FOR SALE. 


Having largely increased my herd by recent purchases 
and importations, 1 am now prepared to fill orders for 
SHO THORNS of either sex. Iam now using in 
my Herd the *‘Bates"’ Bull * 
the pure Booth Bull ‘-Royal Briton’’ (27.351); tte Booth 
Bull **Lord Abraham” 11,223; the Princess Bull Lord 


Mayor 6.969. This gives me a combination of the best | 
| and a Cotswold La 


1 have Calves the 
Plantagenet 


SHORTHUORN blood in the word. 
get of Fourth Duke of Geneva 7,931; 
8,795 Salamander 9,046, &c., &c., &c. 

I also breed BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
some very superior young Pigs for sale J can ship ani- 
mals to any part of the country with ease, as my farm is 
on the Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Uhio 
Railroad, 15 miles from Washington and 25 miies from 
Baltimore,‘and ull way trains step directly at my place. 

Royal Briton will serve a few cows other than my own 
at $250 each—no charge for keep. I shall be pleased to 
show the stock to all persons interested. Send for cata- 


logue to 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 
Muirkirk, Prince George's co., Md. 


LORD ABRAHAM 11,223 
FOR SALE. 


I will sell the above BULL 
25th, 1869 
and has four pure Booth crosses on a Usurer founda 
tion. A sure getter. quick feeder, good handler, and 
with short fine boned legs. Price $1,500. Won five first 
premiums in 1871, in Maryland and Virginia 

my-12t CHAS. E. COFFIN. 





CHOICE JERSEY CATTLE, | 


Bred from Imported and Herd Register Animals. 
CALVeS, YEARLINGS and (OWS—some full, solid 
color, with black points. 


Pure bred Southdowns, 


SPRING LAMBS, EWES (two to four years oid), 
from $15 to $25 apiece. 


Choice Dark Brahma FOWLS, 


Frem imported Strains and Prize Trios. 
DUNMORE FARM, 


Frederick Road, near Catonsville, Balto. co. 
Address, 


J. STRICKER JENKINS, 


feb-6m 18 Second ates Baltimore. 
Patterson Devons. ES 

As owner of the justly celebrated Devon Herd of the | 
late GEORGE PATTERSON, deceased, I am now breed 
ing and have for sale 


YOUNG DEVONS 


from eight months to two years and a half old. Prices 





from s<venty-five to one hundred and twenty-fivedoilars | 


each, according to age, choice, &c. 


For further information apply to Sami. Sanns & 
Son, American Farmer office, or address, 


S. T. C. BROWN, 


my-tf Sykesville, Carroll co , Md. 


Short-Horns 


Sixth Earl of Oxford” 9984; | 


and have | 


BROOD MARES 


He is Roan, calved April 
Bred by Mr. Torr, Aylesby Manor, England, | 


| Bred HOUDAN 





CAREFULLY-BRED 


| JERSEY and 


AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 
BULL CALVES, 


L. E. BIC, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


For sale by 
feb-tf 





ALDEKRNt Y 4F1IPER.—Porsale, a very hand- 
some herd register Heifer,7 mos. old—can be kept till 
Fall, when she will be served and shipped, if required. 

SH E+ P.—Some very fine Shropshire Down Sheep, 
band three Ewes. Apply at Amert- 


can Farmer office for particulars ie- Bt 


EXTRA ROADSTER 


AND COLTS. 
Owing to my health, I will sell at low prices. 
JOHN 8. GOR, 


my-3t Box 13. Brownsville, Pa. 


Fancy Poultry. 


Light and Dark BRAHMAS, Black B, Red GAMES 
and DUMINIQUES. Also, AYLESBURY DUCKS. 
Strains undoubted and purity guaranteed. 

Address, W. H. BIOHARDSON. 
Mount Washington, 
Baltimore county, 
feb-tf Marv land. 


HOUDAN FOWLS AND EGGS. 
FOR SALE, 2 few pairs or trios of Pure 
FOWLS, at $10.00 per pair or 
$13 50 per trio. Also, EGGS at $3.00 per dozen, 
boxed and delivered to Express Office. 

Refer to Editors American Farmer, who have 
some of my birds. 

Orders filled in turn for Eggs. 

feb-tf M. ROWE, 


Address 
Harper's Ferry, W. Va 


. Choice Poultry. 


Partridge and Buff COCHINS, 
Dark and Light BRAHMAS, bred 
“ from Imported stock; Houdans and 
+ Black Spanish; Bronze Turkeys; all 
kinds of fancy Pigeons. For sale by 
B. W. OAKFORD, 
64 Light street, Baltimore. 


Importer and Breeder of 


., Italian Queens. 


HIVES, BEE-FEEDERS, &c. 
Send for Circular. 
_feb-ly _ ag E. J. PECK, Linden, 

SAML. SANDS & SON’S 


Farmers and Planters’ Agency, 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


N. J. 





| Gutehee, Fertilizers, Chemicals for making 
same, Improved Live Stock, Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machinery, Frutt 
and Ornamental Trees, Seeds, &c. 


Carried on strictly as an Agency, and pureheses made 
| in most cases without charge to buyer. 


Terms—CASH, or its equivalent. See, for particulars, 
large advertisement in January number of American 
Farmer. SAML. SANDS & SON, 

Office American Farmer, No. 9 North at, 


my tf Baltimore, Md. 
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HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


No. 140 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, 
and adapted, from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 


A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. _je-ly. 


Luinton & Lamott, 


Nos. 70 and 72 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Md., 
DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery. 


Large stock of HORSE POWERS, GEISER’S SEPARATORS, 
JOHNSON’S SELF-RAKE REAPER, MOWERS, 
DRILLS and RAKES. 


Linton & Lamott. 
DOCTOR B. BATES, 








TONIC BEER MANUFACTURER 


AND DEALER IN 
Corks, Vitriol, Coloring, Gum Packing, Bottling Tongs, Twine, Gum and 
Block-Tin Pipe, also all kinds of Flavoring Extracts of the best quality. 


This Grand Tonic has become one of the indispensables in our Hospitals, and will soon, with- 
out doubt, supplant all others. It builds upand invigorates the system, creates appetite, and gives 
a healthy tone to the stomach. It will sustain the sick, and gives additional strength to the conva- 
lescent, avd is one of the most delightful Summer Beverages ever used, and is recommended by the 
best medical gentlemen of our city. 


DOCTOR BATES, 
je-3t No. 19 South Gay street, Baltimore, Md. 


N. HIRSHBERG & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 


WINDOW AND LOOKING GLASS, 
Looking Glasses, Painters’ and Artists’ Materials, 


S. E, CORNER PRATT AND HANOVER STREETS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


RZ We are prepared to furnish at manufacturers’ prices all the different READY 
MIXED PAINTS now on the market. my-ly 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, DAIRYMEN AND COUNTRY. MERCHANTS ! 
FLETCHER E. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 51 West Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers, also Lumber, Staves, and Tan Bark. 


Consignments of produce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary 
commission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
je-ly Neo. 51 W. Pratt strect, Baltimore, Md. 


IMPORTANT atta FARMERS. 
J. G. HEW Es: 


Ammoniatey Bone Super-Ahosphate of Hime, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


jet Also, PERUVIAN GUANO. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES! 











Have You Seen the Archimedean Lawn Mower? 
In the great parks in England, and on private estates in England and America, 
it has superceded all others. 


It is the handsomest, most durable, the easiest worked, and the most tho- 
rough in its execution, and more deservedly popular than any other 
Lawn Mower before the Public. 

CALL AND SEE THE ARCHIMEDEAN BEFORE YOU PURCHASE! 
PRICE $25. 

AGENTS WANTED. GEORGE DUGDALE & CoO., No. 448. Frederick st, 

je-3t Agents for the State of Maryland. 
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ESTABLISHED 1856. 


LARMOUR & CO.. 


DEALERS IN 


GOLD & SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
Triple Plated Ware, Clocks, — We. 


Agunfer t the tn Watch Co. of bichon. 


In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of Europe as well as 
from the widely known American factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &c. 
SOLID SILVER WARE of chastest styles, suitable for Wedding Presenis and for Prizes for 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manufac- 
ture; Fine Table Cutlery, &c. 
Also Agents for the celebrated ‘‘DIAMOND” SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 
LARMOUR & CO., 


195 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
_ ee ATCHES and JEWELRY par in the best manner, and warranted. may-ly 


Buckeye Mower? : Reaper, 


With MILLER’S TABLE SELF-RAKE and the 
REVOLVING and SLATTED Dropper Attachments. 


The MILLER TABLE SELF-RAKE and the REVOLVING DROPPER are 
both entirely new Reaper attachments, belonging exclusively to the BUCKEYE. 
Both have been tested in all conditions of grain, and are a decided success, and hence 
worthy of the especial attention of the Farming Public. 


SWEEPSTAKES 


"Thresher and Cleaner 


With the CAREY and CLIMAX POWERS, 
(EITHER MOUNTED OR DOWN,) 
Still in the front rank and maintaining their world-wide reputation ; pos- 
sessing all the latest improvements, and for strength, durability, ease of 
draft, capacity, mechanical perfection and style of finish, are AHEAD 
OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 
35 NORTH STREET, Barrons, Mp. 
Be Also dealer in MILL STONES, BOLTING CLOTHS, GRAIN 
CLEANING MACHINERY, BELTING, éc., kc. feb-6t 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Whann’s Raw Bone Super Phos phate, 


The Great Fertilizer for all Crops. 


Worn out or poor land, manured with the above Super Phosphate, will produce 
large crops of 


WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, CORN, COTTON, TO- 
BACCO, and all kinds of VEGETABLES, 
CLOVER and GRASS. 


WALTON, WHANN & 00., Manufacturers, Wilmington, Del. 


azo en 57 8. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Prone ant Stores: < 28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
’ 203 West Front st., Wilmington, Delaware. 
Diamond State Bone Meal and Diamond State Ground ies for eale at above stores. my-6t 


DANA BICEPORD'S | THE CHAMPION 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE FARTH CLOSET. 


Perfection in work and donating of construction have been | 
attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web| Having selected the new CuimpPion as being the 
with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stitch. It) Vety best and cheapest Earth Closet made, and ac- 
narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of stockings to | cepted the Agency of it, I am now ready to furnish 
perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and is a Crocheting as | the public with 5 styles. — ; 
well as Knitting Machine. it m»kes all the intricate fancy! No farmer or person living in villages can afford to 
stitches of the crocheting-needle better than hand-work It| be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light 
is so simple that a child can operate it, and the rapidity of its |0f convenience, comfort and economy, it is far be- 
work is truly wonderful—20 000 stitches per minute. vond the water closet, having all the advantages of 
This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the Mary- | the city water closet and nore of its disadvantages, 
land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, | being perfectly without odor. 
this Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them,| Send for Price List and Circular to 
They are more valuable in the family than the Sewiug Ma- 
chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Circulars Agents a. A. H A M I L T O N, 
wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address 


J. A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland, 47 N. Charles street, 
may-tf 47 Nogtu CHag_es street, Baltimore. | may tf BALTIMORE. 


MORRIS & TRIMBLE, 


Proprietors of the old original 
') Baltimore Burr Mill- 


stone Works, 
Established 1815, 











in 
French Burr and other 


MILLSTONES. 
BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKER BRanp, by the piece or cut to order. and sent by express to any Station on Steamboat or 
Railroad lines. SMUT MACHIN ES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 


WES'|l FALLS AVENUE, 
mar-12t NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 


LINTON c& CO. 


Pottery Ware Machines. 


One Macutye will make per hour 1000 Pots Superior to those made by hand. 

These Macuines are worked by HAND, HORSE, or STEAM POWER. 

The Pots come from the mould complete, save the burning. 

This Machine is the invention of a Practical Potter of 40 years experience. 

For further information as regards Shop, County or State Rights, address 

WM. LINTON & CO., 

Corner Lexingtou and Pine strects, Baltimore, Md. 

The State of Massachusetts disposed of. feb-ly 
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REWA RD 


()() For any case of Blind, Bleeding, 

Itching, or Ulcerated Piles that 

(| 9 De Bing’s Pile Remedy fails 
to cure. 

It is prepared expressly to cure the Piles and nothing 
else, and has cured cases of over 20 years standing. For 
sale by all Druggists. Price $1 00 

Laboratory 339 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse and Galil Powders. 


This "s pai ar ation, long and fav orably 





broken ’ down and i cpirited on ses, 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
stomach and intestines. 
It is a sure preventive of all diseases 

incident to this animal, such as LUNG 

FEVER. GLANDERS, YELLOW 

WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIs- 

TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUN DER, 

LOSS OF APPETITE AND VITAL 

FNERGY, &c. Its use improves 

the wind, increases the appetite— 

gives asmooth and glossy skin—and 

transforms the miserable skelcton -¢f 

into a fine-looking and spirited horse. r 





To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, etc. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 
quantity of milk and cream twenty 

&% percent. and make the butter firm 

ze! sweet. In fattening cattle, it 

gives them an appetite, loosens their hide, and makes 
them thrive much faster. 


In all diseases of Swine, such as Couglis, Ulcers in 
the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 
as aspecific. By putting from one 
half a paper to a paper in a barre! of ¢ 
swill the above diseases wil! be eradi 
cated or entirely prevented. If given 
in time, a certain preventive and 
cure for the Hog Cholera. 


DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE. Md, 
For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
he United States, Canadas and South America 


RHODES? 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Rhodes’ Superp 
Standard Manure, with or without Ammonia. 

Orchilla Guano, AA 
South Sea Guano. For sale at reasonable prices. 
Farmers and Dealers apply to 


B. M. RHODES & CO., 


my-3t 82 South st . below Corn Exchange. 





U. 8S. PATENT RIGHT ASSO- | 


CIATION, 


Publishers of 
ZETTE,”’ solicit Patents with greater certainty, 
in less time aud cheaper than elsewhere. Patent | 
Rights disposed of at good prices. 
Address 
CAPT. HENRY GERNER, 
94 Chambers street, P. O. Box 4544, 
New York. 


hosphate. the old-established | 


Soiuble Ammoniated | 


“THE PATENT RIGHT GA- | 


| John M.Grifith. W M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


| GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


Manufacturers of the 


CELE BR ATED BUCKEYE SELF- DISCHAR G- 
ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 
DEXTER WASHING MACHINE, 
TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 


Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 


STRAW CUTTERS. PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 


General Agents for the New BUCKEYESTATE 
Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD” 
| Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; Tornado 
| Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power; 
| Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, Hagerstown 
| Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Cider and Wine Mills 
| and Presse?, &c. 
FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS of every de- 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
| GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERTILIZERS 
generally. All kinds of Machinery repaired at 
short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Cal! and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 
GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


A and 43 N. Paca st., Baltimore, Md. 


| MANUFACTU RERS OF “OF PURE 

| NO. 1 GROUND PLASTER. 
Cc. 8s. & E. B. FREY, 

No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimore, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hieungst Casu Price 


_ FOR CORN HUSKS. 


feb 


feb 
12 





| aE 


M. PERINE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


| Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
| Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 
POTTERIES and SALES ROOM, 
| No. 711 & 713 W. Bautimore sr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
4 Fowl Fountains of all sizes always on hand. mar-12t 





R. J. BAKER 


& CO., 


IMPOBTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Oil Vitriol, Chemicals, Bone, German Potash 
Saits, Sulphate Ammonia, &c., 


FOR MAKING 
SUPERPHOSPHATES & FERTILIZERS, 
86 and 38 South Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE 


jan-12t 
J. H. PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
8. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts., 


jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES. 


JAMES W. GEDDES, 
TIN, GALVANIZED IRON, 
COPPER, LEAD, ZINC 
AND IRON ROOFING, 
SPOUTS, GUTTERS, &c. 
No. 67 North street (above Saratoga street), 
jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries 


Govanstown, Balto. co., Md. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cul- 
tivators, to our complete stock of the following : 
PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 

AFPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 
PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVEKGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A large stock of 
choice GERANI MS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding out plants. 
75 to 100 Thousand two and three year old OSAGE 
OXANGE HEUGE PLANTS. 
Sa Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Catalogues forwarded on application. 


Jan-tf W. D, BRACKENRIDGE. 











SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap and Candle Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts., 
feb-ly BALTIMORE, Md. 


5 A. B. FARQUHAR, 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, 
ae oe a [YORK, Pzwn’a, 
olis: ter 
. ae SOLID STEEL SWEEP 
DICKSON SWEEPS, © oa scRAPERS 
STEEL PLOWS, 8. 
PLOW BLAD 
CULTIVATORS, 
Horsr- Powers, THRESH- 
ING MacHInss, &., &c, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 





MANUFACTURING 


CHE MIsT 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS & OTHER CHEMICALS. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Superphosphate of Lime. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
PURE PHUIN SB. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ 


AMMONIATED 


CARIBBEAN SEA GUANO. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Tobacco Invigorator 


FOR SALE AT DEPOTS: 
110 S. Delaware Avenue, Phila., Pa., 
95 South St., Baltimore, Md., 


And by Dealers in general. 


FOR SALE, 


A Small FARM of 52% ACRES, well improved, with 
good Fencing and good DWELLING and Out-buildings, 
in Ninth District, Cecil county, Md., in a good neighbor- 
hood, one mile from Zion. Address 

JOHN STEPHENSON, 
Zion, Cecil county, 
Maryland. 


“IMPORTANT. 
SHELL LIME—SHELL LIME. 
The subscriber is now prepared to furnish SHELL 
LIME by the Ton in Sacks, or by the bushel or cargo, for 


AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. Particular attention 
given to Building Lime. 


ap-7t 





Apply to 
OLER’S ICE DEPOT, 
176 West Falls avenue. 


IMPORTANT. 
G. R. DODGE & CO., 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS, 


No. 42 WEST BALTIMORE ST., Battimorg. 


Wholesale and Retail dealers in Plate and Cylinder Win- 
dow Glass, White Lead, Brushes, Colors, Canvas, Oils, 
Varnishes, Glue, &c., &c. ap-ly 


R. P, BAYLEY & C0., 
Importers of 
CHINA, GLASS and 
QUEZNSWARE, 
LAMPS, &., 
And Manuf’rs of Stoneware, 
No. 20 Hanover st., 


Near Baltimore st., 


my-12t]) BALTIMURE, Mad. 
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- IMPORTANT. 
Paint! Paint! 
Paint! 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
PAINT! 


Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, | 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, 
and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades | 
of color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood, | 
stene or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, | 
and will preserve its color twice as long a~ the best Lead | 
Paint. It is sold only by the gallen, and one gallon will | 
cover twenty square yards of smooth surface. 


S27” Send for Circulars. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, 


| 
| 
SOLE AGENTS, | 


| 


| 





113 Thames Street, | 
_BALTIMORE, Md. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| give the purchaser the full value of his money. 


BOYNTON’S IMPROVED 


| Lightning Cross-Cut Saws 


Will cut easier and faster than any other saw 
made, as thousands of Lumberman, Farmers and 
Mechanics now using them will testify. The 


| manufacturer offers $500 for a saw that cara 


equal them. Send fora Circular. For sale by 


A. W. SWEENY & SON, 
ap-ly No, 24 Camden Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Watches! Diamoncs! Jewelry! Silver Ware! 
EsTaBLisHeEp 1811. 
A. EB. WARNER, 
MANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, RICH JEWELRY: 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Diamonds, Fine Watches, Si ver-Plated Ware, Table 
Cutlery, Fancy Articles, &c. 
No. 135 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
Fine Bronzes and Opera Glasses je-ly 


Established in 1837. 
WM. BROWN & CoO.,, 
8. E. Cor. of Baltimore and Charles Sts. 


Practical Watchmakers, 
JEWELLERS and OPTICIANS. 


Particular attention paid to repairing and timing Fine 
Watches. {ap 12t] WM. BROWN & CO. 


Guano ! 





Guano! 


C. W. BURGESS & SON, 
No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, 
DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 


*7 Mexican Guano a Specialty, 

Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates, 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnishe. by us we feel confident that we caa 
Give us 


| a call before purchasing. 


DEMUTH’S 
Piano Room 


No. 109 W. FAYETTE ST., 


TWO DOORS EAST OF LIBERTY. 


FIRST-CLASS 
Wew and Second-hand 
PIANOS and ORGANS 


For SALE and RENT. 


@@ Rents -of Instruments deducted if bought within 
twelve months. 

s@ instruments sold on Agreement, 
ments received. 

az” PIANOS EXCHANGED. Pianos Repaired, Tuned 


Monthly pay- 





and Removed, Ali{Instruments fully warranted. A call 
is respectfully solicited. mar-12t 


&# Country Produce bought and sold. 
7 ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. feb-ly 


GUANO! GUANO!! 


We have constantly on hand 


A No.1 Peruvian, and 
A No.1 Guanape Guano, 


Which we offer for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
Agents’ Warehouse at Point, or up town. 

We would also call the attention of Farmers and 
Planters to 


CURRIE’S BONE FLOUR, 


Which, by analysis, is the best BONE offered for sale 
in this market. 
ROBT. TURNER & SON, 
43 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 
FIELD SEED of best quality always on hand. jan-u 








WILLIAM DEVRIES & Co. 


Wholesale Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


William Devries, No. 312 
Willam R Decree ~©W. Baltimore Street, 
Between Balto. and Liberty, 


Solomon Kimmell, 
G. Ephraim Ducker. mar-12¢ BALTIMORE. 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


E. D. BUCK, 
Importer and Dealer in Carriage Goods 


AND 


BAR IRON AND STEEL. 


A full stock of Bar, Horseshoe and Oval Iron, Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Springs, 
Axles, Felloes, Spokes, Shafts, Hubs, Bows, Poles, Ready-made Wheels, Buggy 
Bodies, Bent Cart Rims, &c., &c. 


86 Pratt street, near Commerce street, 
my-6t BALTIMORE. 


Important! 


PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 
Kuster’s Non-Explosive Gaslight Fluid! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For Broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any otber fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves. 


C. F. KUSTER, (onc v's poriatie Guatignt co 
my-12t No. 9 South Gay street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 
Westlinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. 
Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners. 
Lever and Railway Horse Powers—wost approved. 
Van Wickle Wheat Fan. Price $37. 
American Cider Mill and Press—the best—$40. 
Young America Cider Mill and Press—Family use—$25. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming 
Tools. Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 Pratt st., Baltimore, Md. 
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MONUMENT IRON WORKS. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Corner North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines & Boilers 


Of all Sizes. 
DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones and other hard 


substances. 


G RIFFITH & Ww U NDR AM’S PATENT SAFETY-TUBE BOILERS. ap-ly 


BALTIMORE FRENCH BURR 


MILL STONE MANUFACTORY, 


AND 


Mill Furnishing Establishment. 
DEALERS IN 
BOLTING CLOTHS, BELTING, SMUT MACHINES, ETC. 


BB. F. STARR ce CO. 
173 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 











ACENCY OF TIERS & CO’S 


PURH GROUND BONE. 


For Sale at $45 per Ton, 2000 Ibs., in Bags 200 Ibs. each. 


GUARANTEED PURE RAW BONE. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


IMPORTANT. 
RESULT of Analysis of a sample of BONE DUST taken by myself at the Warehouse from a lot of 
about 20 tons, marked ‘‘ Curbon Works Pure Ground Bone, Tiers § Co., Philadelphia. 


Moisture (det. at 100°). .cccccce scoccces. soccccese socccccce coccccces cooccccee cescecce: weeeeeees cccecees 6.704 
COIN GE CUE: CCAIR nn ckctscnnece hibdentisntnvs cekctemscentees adannes: eosetends i005 eG dane 37.039 
Capable of producing Of Ammonia. ......0..cccceseccecses -sncesees sossesees cosseesecees 4.112 
RE aS ep bined thocsdccdhinescbiscodtinteaseeenee 
Containing of Phosphoric Acid . cece ccccse res: cocceccceee Sb. OSS 
Which is equal to 47.010 of Bone-Phoephate of ‘Lime. 

[Signed } G. A. LIEBIG. 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS FOR SALE. 


Our own Importation— High and Low Tests. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED THROUGH OUR FRIENDS IN GERMANY. 
Also Guanape Guano. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
52 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 








ADVERTISING SHEET. 


HUGE SISSON, 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
t= MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 


GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 
MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Druggists, 


TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
feb-ly AT THE Low EST PRICES, 





BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE OC. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


Man ufactor Y. Locust Point, Balto. Office, 3 S. Holliday St. 





MASON &HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


From 50 to 1000 Dollars. 


STEINWAY & SONS PIANOS. 


At BENTEEN’S, 80 W. Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
mar- r-12 ot Address D. M. ROBB. 


JOHN F. O’NEILL, 


Maryland Carriage Works 
and Coach Factory, 
No. 35 SOUTH PACA STREET, 


NEAR THE THREE TUNS HOTEL. 


I have on hand and ready f for sale the largest and most varied assortment of CARRIAGES and SPRING 
WAGONS of any other house in the city, such as 


Family Carriages, Jagger Wagons, single aud double, Buggy Wagons, Gunning Wagons, Business 
Wagons, Express Wagons and Baggage Wagons, 


All of my own manufacture, and built of the best materials and workmanship. All work sold or ordered at my 
establishment, warranted for one year. ALL REPAIRING DONE PROMPTLY. 


JOHN F. O'NEILL, No. 35 South Paca street, 
mar-12t BALTIMORE, MD. 














THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 
FOR THAT BEST FRIEND 


‘Toe FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE! 


It is the only machine that can sew in more than one direction, having a reversible feed 
It fastens the end of a seam better and quicker than a seamstress can. 


We guarantee the “FLORENCE” will sew everything needed in a family, from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 


It will WEAR TWICE AS LONG as any other Shuttle Machine. 


Price Circular will be sent free on application. 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
49 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED TO ACTIVE AGENTS. jan-9t 
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THESE PAINTS are composed of PURE WHITE LEAD, ZINC AND LINSEED OIL, with other materials 
which add greatly to the durability, elasticity, beauty and strength of the Paint. The whole are chemically combined, 
so that the pigments are held in permanent solution, thus forming a new compound which dries upon the surface 
and adheres firmly to it, thus forming a smooth, glossy, firm, elastic, beautiful and durable Paint. The Oil, which 
is the real life of the Paint, cannot leave it and be absorbed by the substance to which it is applied, as it does in the 
paints mixed in the ordinary way, and thus leave the pigment dead and brittle, to wash and rub off in a few months, 
or at farthest in three or four years This paint is unaffected by changes of temperature, is perfectly impervious to 
the action of the water, is well adapted to all classes of work, and isin every way a better Paint for either INSIDE 
OR OUTSIDE WORK or BOAT PAINTING, than any other Paint known to the trade, and will last at least THREE 
TIMES AS LONG AS THE BEST LEAD AND OIL MIXED IN THE ORDINARY WAY. 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE AND EASILY APPLIED. SOLD BY THE GALLON, 
ONE GALLON COVERS 20 SQUARE YARDS TWO COATS. 


C. P. KNIGHT, Sole / gent, 
Specimens and Price Lists furnished gratis. mar-6t 93 W. LOMBARD ST., BALTIMORE, 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


“THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING 
FIORSES 


AND 


Short-Horn Cattle. 





We are breeding and have for sale stock of the above description, and 
invite purchasers to communicate with us. 


J.N. & J. D. BETHUNE, Elway Stock Farm, 
NEAR WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO, VA. 
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Owners and Manufacturers 


OF THE 


Hew Iceland Refrigerator. 


|) re CO 5 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
WITH 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL CHILD & CO, 


20 N. CHARLES ST. 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOoDs, 
and Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JA- 
PANNEw WARE and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE of every 
eharacter. 

WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 
FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PATENT 
ICK PITCHERS, all qualities, and each warranted to be 
as represented. 


New and Beautiful Patterns of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


TABLE GLASSWARE. 


WHISKEY, BRANDY AND 
WINE DECANTERS, 


SINGLY AND IN SeErts. 


BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, §e. 


Our arrangements made in persen with the leading 
manufacturers in Europe and this country, and having 
resident agents in France and England, give us every 
advantage im obtaining our supplies; manufacturing 
the common class of goods, such as 


TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 


Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 
the business in all its details; purchasers may rest as- 
sured that we can and will supply their wants as favor- 
ably and upon as good terms as any house in New York 
or elsewhere. 

We respectfully solicit a visit and an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 
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Over 6,000 Now in Use!! 
POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of Portable and Stationary 


DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATER WHEEL, 
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AMERICAN 


os 


SAW AND GRIST MILLS, FLOURING MILL MACHINER 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
Machinery tor White Lead Works and Oil Millis. 


SF SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“Gt 


HaGerstown, Mp., December 11th, 1871. 
Messrs. Pootr & Houxt: 

Gentlemen : During my experience in Water Wheels, | have used ten different make of wheels ; 
the last I put in were the James Leffel American Double Turbine Wheels. I am perfectly satisfied 
with them. They are giving me about double the power I ever had before, and less repairs than 


any of the others. Respectfully, &c., 
(Signed, ) J. W. STONEBRAKER, 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 





JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


The KIRBY MOWERS & REAPERS, 


64 8S. SHARP STREET, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE KIRBY MO WERS and REAPERS 


IMPROVED FOR 1872, WITH 


“BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE,” 


The most simple, strong and durable Self-Rake in the market. Will work in any condition of 
Grain. Also, SINGLE REAPERS and TWO-WHEEL MOWERS. 


First Prize at Minnesota State Fair Trial, held at Owatonna, July 26 to August 2, 1871. 
NO SIDE DRAFT—NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSES’ NECKS. 
Lightest Draft Self- Raking Reaper made. EXTRAS and REPAIRS constantly on hand. 


D. M. OSBORNE & CO., Manufacturers, Auburn, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN DEPOT AND AGENCY, 
feb-6t No. 64 South Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 


GEO. PAGE & CO., 


No. 5 N. Schroeder street, Baltimore, Md.., 
MANUFACTURERS 


or 


Page’s Improved Patent 22a 
Portable Circular Saw Mills, 


Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 


Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 
SHINGLE MACHINES, LATH AND SLAB MACHINERY, SAW GUMMERS, 
HORSE POWERS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ée. 
Dealers in CIRCULAR SAWS and MILL SUPPLIES Generally, 


And Manufacturers’ Agents for LEFFEL’S CELEBRATED DOUBLE TURBINE WATER 
WHEEL. Also, every description of Wood Working Machinery. Our Independent and Simultaneous 
Ratchett Headblocks, Patented Dec. 15th, 1868, and Improved Friction Feed, Patented July 13th, 1869, in addition 
to previous Patents, make our Saw Mills stand unrivalled. Estimates and plans furnished, and contracts entered 
into for the erection of Clrcular, Gang, Mulay or Sash Mills. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence solicited and Catalogues furnished on application by mail or otherwise, feb-6m 
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GROVER & BAKER'S — 


HICHEST PREMIUM 
Elastie Stitch 
Shuttle Stitch 


The Very Best in Use. 


—— -_—— _ eee — — 


GROVER & BAFER’S 


IMPROVED ELASTIC-STITCH | IMPROVED SHUTTLE-STITOH 


SEWING MACHINES. SEWING MACHINES. 


They Stitch, Hem, Fell, Cord, Braid, Bind, Quilt, || Are FIRST-CLASS in every respect, and made 

Puff, Gather and Sew on, Ruffle, Embroider, | in the most durable and substantial manner and 

Fringe, and excel in every style of Machine Sew- | furnished at a LOW PRICE. 

ing. Investigate, Test, Inquire, Compare, Ex-|| Wherever they have been introduced they have 

amine, Prove the Merits of each been PREFERRED to all MACHINES of other 
|, Manufactures making the same stitch. 

Sewing Machine in the Market, Try the ease and rapidity of motion. Apply 
|| the Machines to varieties of Sewing. Their ca- 

pacity is without limit. 
| ACCURATE, PERFECT, AND BEAUTIFUL 
GROVER & BAKER,) IN PRINCIPLE. 


Then apply all possible Tests to the 


And their Superiority will be apparent. | Examine Their Simple Mechanism. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. are the only Company that afford the Purchaser a Choice 
of Stitch. They make Two Distinct Machines, “Elastic” and “ Lock-Stitch.” 
SALESROOMS, 


No. 17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


ap-ly 
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“Seasonable Agrintaral Inplenents & Moshiaery 
R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


S22 LIGHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FARM MACHINERY 


AND 





Agricultural Implements 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, &c., 


Uffer for sale a large stock of 
LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


Including in part, a8 particularly suitable for the coming Harvest, 


The “Advance Mower” or ‘Improved Monitor,” 


The eimplest, strongest and most efficient Mower in the country. 

The “New Yorker” Self-Rake Reaper and Mower 
and Reaper only. 
The “ Champion” Reaper and Mower, Self-Rake and Dropper. 
“Maryland” Sulky Self-Discharging Hay and Grain Rake, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
“ Philadelphia” Hand and Horse Mowers. 
Rogers’ Patent Harpoon Horse Hay Fork. 


“Buckeye ” Sulky Cultivator, for Corn, Tobacco and Cotton. 
SINCLAIR’S SOUTHERN IRON BRACE GRAIN CRADLES. 
HAY TEDDERS, most approved patterns. 
THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROWS, for cultivating Corn, &c. 


Also an unusually large and varied stock of well known and thoroughly 
tested MACHINES and IMPLEMENTS, which we guarantee to give 
satifaction to Farmers and Planters. 


jewl R. SINCLAIR & CO., 62 Light street, Baltimore. 











- RIBBONS, MILLINERY & STRAW G00D8, 


ALSO, 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


a. Se 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS and JOBBERS. 


Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash RIBBONS, Velvet Ribbons, 
NECK TIES, Bonnet SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS and 
CRAPES, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ORNA- 
MENTS, FRAMES, &c. 

Straw Bonnets and Ladies & Children’s Hats, trimmed and wntrimmed. 





AND IN CONNECTING WARKROOMS 


WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 


Laces, Nets, Collars, Sets, Handkerchiefs, Veiling, Head Nets, §e., fe. 
Nos. 237 and 239 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


These goods are manufactured by us or bought for Cash direct from thé European and American 
Manufacturers, embracing all the latest novelties, unequalled in variety and cheapness in any mar- 
ket. Orders filled with care, promptness and —— atch. may-6t 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


WATCHES, 


DIAMONDS ANB RICH JEWELRY, 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, Knglish and Swiss WATCHES, 


For Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths. 


* 
GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 
JEWELRY. 


CLOCKS AND BAOHARS. 


VIENNA LEATHER GOODS. 
FANS, OPEEA GLASSES AND FANOY GOODS. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 


miny-6t Corner Baltimore and Charles streets, Baltimore, Md. 


sine: 


Cc if 

















